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CHAPTER I. 

" Nodaintie flowre or herbe that growes on grownd, 
No arborett with painted blossoms drest 
And smelling sweete, but there it might be fownd 
To bud out faire, and throwe her sweete smels al arownde.*' 

Faerie Queene, 

*' By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals." 

The Passionate Shepherd to his Love, 

FT was the last day of April, a lovely day, 
•*• more like those sung of by the poets than 
the pitiless combinations of east wind and 
snow-showers to which we, alas I in these 
degenerate days are more accustomed. The 
Sim shone warm and bright, the sky was of 
a soft and tender blue, flecked here and there 
VOL. I. B 
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with fleecy white clouds ; the foliage exhibited 
every shade of green, from the pale, delicate 
leaf of the beech and the silvery grey of the 
willow to the deeper tint of the budding oak 
and the sombre shadow of an occasional Scotch 
fir. There was little breeze stirring ; now and 
again a gentle air moved among the tree-tops 
and went whispering away among the budding 
ferns and brambles; but there was nothing 
oppressive in the stillness, — ^it was broken by 
the murmur of the rivulet, by the note of the 
thrush, the soft cooing of the wood-pigeon, the 
song of the nightingale and the buzzing of the 
bees over the sheets of wild hyacinth that 
** seemed as if the sky broke up from under- 
ground." 

The <« Hyacinth Dell" at Ettrick Hall well 
deserved its name, and also the admiration so 
freely lavished upon it. It was a narrow glen 
in a wood composed chiefly of oak and beech ; 
but on one side, that on which the flowers grew 
in the greatest luxuriance, the trees were 
exclusively birch, and only those who know the 
difference between the fair " lady of the woods " 
when growing among other trees, and when 
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seen in the sole companionship of her own kin, 
can realise how light and graceful the budding 
birch-grove looked in the April sun. The banks 
here rose abruptly, showing every now and 
then a jagged peak of grey rock, while the 
summit was crowned with a group of old Scotch 
firs, their red trunks glowing in the afternoon 
sun. 

At the head of the glen stood a gigantic 
beech, its delicate, half-expanded foliage throw- 
ing &int shadows on the soft mossy turf that 
sloped from its base to the crystal brook 
fringed with daffodils and lilies of the valley. 
The stream wound through the Dell, forming 
here a deep, still pool, there a tiny cascade; 
now loitering on its way half-choked with for- 
get-me-nots and blue brook- weed, again hurry- 
ing on and forming foaming rapids, tiU, wherea 
huge oak overhung its mouth, it lost itself in 
the placid lake, beyond which could be seen a 
dark belt of woods and a faint blue line of dis- 
tant mountains. In every direction the ground 
was covered with the sweet blue flower whence 
the Dell derived its name ; the wood-anemone 
too grew in profusion, and violets, both blue and 
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white, carpeted the ground under the beech 
trees. 

On an island in the lake was a small pictur- 
eeque ruin, half hidden in ivy, the pointed, arch 
of a window catching the goldefi rays of the 
fiist-declining sun, and the broken tracery 
standing out clearly defined against the soft 
blue sky. The air was heavy with the per- 
fume of the flowers, and a species of drowsy 
spell seemed to hang over the Dell and to affect 
its sole occupants, two young girls, who, accom- 
panied by a splendid deer-hound and large 
black retriever, were seated under the beech 
tree at the head of the glen.. 

One, apparently the elder, reclined against a 
tree-trunk, the scarlet shawl thrown carelessly 
round her forming a strong point of colour in 
the landscape. She was not strictly handsome, 
though her face was far &om being unattractive. 
A broad, low brow, with masses of dark hair 
swept smoothly back behind the shell-like ears 
and gathered into a large plaited knot at the 
back, eyebrows too strongly marked, and eyes 
too deeply set for absolute beauty, though 
conveying an idea of considerable power; a 
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small, straight nose, a finely cut, though some- 
what wide mouth, and a full white throat, set like 
a column on sloping shoulders. Such was the 
appearance of Christian Ettrick, as she sat under 
the beech tree looking out over the blue lake 
on this lovely April afternoon. 

Her companion, who was busily occupied in 
weaving a garland of hyacmths as a collar for 
the deerhound, which that majestic animal con- 
templated with unqualified disdain, presented a 
marked contrast. Regarded critically, she could 
not have been called beautiful, but there was 
a winsomeness in Hyacinth Ettrick's face that 
rendered criticism a hard and ungracious task. 
Her brow, like Christian's, was low and broad, 
but the brown hair that waved and curled 
around her face, and fell, unconfined save by a 
blue ribbon, in careless ringlets to her waist, 
glowed and almost sparkled in places as if sun- 
beams were imprisoned in its luxuriant masses. 
The eyebrows were both more arched and more 
delicately pencilled than were her sister's, and 
the large lustrous eyes were of a deep dark 
blue ; the nose, " that disastrous feature," as she 
herself called it, was certainly retrousse^ but the 
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mouth was pretty, and the &esh red lips reveal- 
ed dazzlingly white teeth. She looked two or 
three years younger than her sister, but such 
was not the case^ for the girls were twins, with 
but half an hour between them, and were 
within two days of their twenty-first birthday. 

" Christian," said Hyacinth, and at her voice 
the elder twin started from her reverie and 
turned the dark eyes, which had been fixed on 
the sunlit ruin, upon her sister's face — *' Chris- 
tian, how can you be so composed, and quiet, 
and indifferent ? I don't believe you care one 
straw for all the people who are coming this 
week, or for all the fun we shall have, or — or 
anything." 

Christian laughed. 

" Certainly, Bluebell, I don't care as you do. 
I think all the people will be strange to us, and 
we shan't know what to say to them, and they 
will think us very dull, and be bored, and bore 
us." 

" I really don't see why they should find us 
so dull," said Hyacinth, with a toss of her head. 
" Come here, Ronald, sir, and have your collar 
on directly." Then, as the deerhound stretched 
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himself lazily at her side, she continued, almost 
petulantly, ** You always do talk like that ; as 
if there were something in us different from 
other people, and that every one must dislike* 
I'm sure whenever we do go anywhere — which 
is very seldom, more's the pity I — ^people don't 
seem to think us so very stupid. Why should 
others ? 

" The people here know us," said Christian, 
quietly. " We have points of interest in com- 
mon, and know what to talk to each other 
about, but we have never seen any of these 
relations who are coming to-morrow ; we shall 
have nothing to say to them, and they will 
think us stupid and countrified, and wish they 
hadn't come. You'll see." 

"No," retorted Hyacinth, ^^ you'll see that 
they will like us very much — of course they 
will ! Besides, it's all very well to talk of our 
being countrified — and I know we have never 
been in London — ^but I really don't see that we 
are quite such wild women of the woods as you 
try to make out." 

" We have been brought up very strangely," 
said Christian. "I know that from things I 
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have heard people say ; and we cannot hope to 
be an fait of all the subjects which our London 
cousins will have at their fingers' ends. Be- 
sides, even if I liked the prospect for myself, 
which I do not, I can't help seeing how nervous 
papa is. Think, Bluebell ! Since mamma died, 
nearly twelve years ago, not a creature has 
ever entered the doors of Ettrick but the clergy- 
man and the doctor, and to-morrow we are to 
be four and twenty at dinner 1 It is a terrible 
exertion for him, and so he feels it." 

« Why does he do it^ then ?" 

"He seems to think it right to take some 
public notice of our coming of age. I'm sure I 
wish he would have let it pass like any other 
birthday. I wish I could guess what it is he is 
going to say to me to-night." 

"Say to you?" Hyacinth looked up inquir- 
ingly. " Is it anything particular ?" 

" Well — ^yes — at least I suppose so. He told 
me to come to him alone in the library after 
dinner. Of course I haven't an idea what it is 
he wants to say." 

" How appallingly it sounds, like the old days 
of Miss Jackson's reign and never-ending com- 
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plaints/' said Hyacinth, laughing. " * The 
library' was synonymous with lectures, tears, 
tribulation, and woe. You generally contrived 
to steer clear of it, but my reminiflcenoes are 
far from pleasing. Well, it can't be anything 
very serious. Something about the entertain- 
ment of the guests, I suppose. I do wish, 
Christian, you liked the prospect of this week. 
What else is there you object to ?" 

" Well — this," answered Christian, slowly, ** I 
know you'll laugh at me, but I don't like all the 
separations and distinctions. We have our 
ball, and the tenantry have theirs, and we go 
in to open it, and to look on for an hour, just as 
a condescension, and then we do the same for 
the servants. Then the labourers' dinner — we 
go and look at them just as people go to see 
wild beasts fed at the Zoological Gardens, and 
we give them roast beef and plum-pudding, 
as if that were quite good enough for them, 
and " 

" But do you think it is not ?" interrupted 
Hyacinth. ** What would you give them, 
pray? Entries and Champagne? I don't 
fency they would at all relish the innovation." 
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" What I should like would be to have one 
dinner, and all sit down together.'* 

" My dear Christian, how like you I — and how 
absurdly unpractical ! Just picture to yourself 
Mrs. Field of Cowslip Farm seated next to Job 
Thomas the ploughman I I believe she would 
faint or go home. Fm certain she would 
never either forgive or forget such an indig- 
nity." 

" And why should she think it one ? I might 
be on the other side of Job : and if I did not 
object, why should she ? If there were any con- 
descension, which I utterly deny, it would be 
greater on my part than on hers." 

^^Yes, and therefore a great deal easier. 
Remember, Job could never cross your path 
unless you went in search of him, while he rubs 
against Mrs. Field at all hours of the day. Be- 
Bides, his awe of you would always be far too 
great to allow of his being guilty of a familiarity, 
whereas he might be jocosely disrespectful to 
the farmer's wife." 

" But, after all, Bluebell, you know, we are 
all equal." 

*• No, my dear, I don't know anything of the 
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kind. I think potentates, principalities, powers, 
and all dignities, were very wisely ordained,, 
and I hope they'll last my time. Don't let us 
argue — ^you know we shall never agree. I don't 
want your universal suffrage and universal set- 
ting of everything topsy-turvy. The world, as it 
is, would do vastly well for me, if I were only 
allowed to see more of it ; and I'm quite con- 
tented to be a baronet's daughter myself without 
repining that the kitchenmaids are not so like- 
wise. I object decidedly to a division of property; 
some one else might get Bonald, or my pearl 
necklace, or my beautiful Bay Charmer; and 
I'd rather have a nice, handsome husband, very 
much in love with me, than all the votes in 
Christendom !" 

^' And so become a slave and degenerate into 
a chattel !" said Christian, contemptuously. 

" How I should enjoy seeing you in love I" 
laughed her sister; ^^all these heroics would 
Boon disappear then, I fancy, and leave you like 
other people." 

" Pray, do you imagine that you are like other 
people ?" asked Christian, demurely. " I fancy 
* other people ' would be somewhat surprised to 
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hear themselves Kkened to a wild madcap like 
you." 

*' Perhaps so," replied Hyacinth, coolly ; " let 
those laugh who win. I enjoy myself tolerably 
well as it is, and hope to do so infinitely better 
some day. When I marry, it shall be a hunting 
man. A Winter in Leicestershire is my idea of 
the acme of all earthly bliss. Now, come along ; 
we came out to have a row on the lake, and it 
will be too late if we dawdle here any longer." 

Christian rose with some reluctance; but 
Hyacinth was already flying down the glen fol- 
lowed by the dogs, the deer-hound Roland stop- 
ping occasionally to endeavour to disembarrass 
himself of his floral adornments. The boathouse 
was built against the trunk of the oak which 
overhung the mouth of the rivulet, and when 
Christian reached the spot, she found that her 
sister had already launched the boat, and was 
seated in it, with the dogs extended at her feet. 
Christian followed, and they rowed the length 
of the lake in silence ; then, as they rested on 
their oars, Hyacinth said, somewhat abruptly, 

" Christian, are you not very curious to see 
our cousin Lindsay?" 
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"I had hardly given him a thought," said 
Christian, indififerently. " Why should you be 
more interested in him than in any of the 
others ?" 

" Christian I — why, don't you know that he 
will be papa's successor? — that some day he 
must be Sir Lindsay Ettrick ? Of course, you 
must know it. Doesn't that make him rather 
interestmg ? Christian, I wonder " 

« Wonder what. Bluebell ?" 

** Well— whether he will have Ettrick Hall. 
It would seem so strange — wouldn't it? — to 
think that at any time it might not belong to 
us ; and yet, you know, properties very often 
do go with the title." 

*' Yes, thanks to the law of entail, which is 
such a gross injustice to women," said Christian. 
" Hyacinth, you don't often agree with me, or 
enter into my views ; but surely it must strike 
even you that it would be a positive iniquity if 
this place, where we have always lived, should 
be taken from us, and given to a cousin simply 
because he happens to be a man." 

*' But are you sure that such will be the case ?" 
asked Hyacinth. 
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" No ; I never even gave the matter a thought 
till yon mentioned it jnst now. But it is very 
probable. As if we, who know and care for the 
place and the people, were not far fitter pos- 
sessors than a mere stranger, even though he be 
a man I" 

There was a world of scorn in Christian's 
tone as she pronounced the last word; and 
Hyacinth laughed as she said, 

" I verily believe you think that men* are a 
superfluous incumbrance on the earth." 

"I only wish they could be forced to change 
places with us for a few years," cried Christian, 
energetically; "perhaps then it might pene- 
trate their understandings that what we women 
really want is not to be flattered, and petted, 
and supposed to be incapable of understanding 
anything deeper than a fesWon-book, or of walk- 
ing half a mile unescorted, but to be allowed 
freedom to take our proper place and share of 
work in the world. Why should it be wrong 
and unfeminine for us to do anything except 
dress, and read novels, and play the piano I 
If they changed places, they would be forced 
to admit what they now find it so convenient 
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to deny, that our intellects are to the full as 
keen as theirs, if indeed they are not more so." 

'^ And when this millennium takes place, what 
roU do you propose for yourself? Are you to 
be a doctor, or a soldier, or a lecturer ? I think 
the latter would suit you admirably." 

" You never can be serious," said Christian, 
with some irritation. " Your tone showed that 
you thought all the things you mentioned quite 
ridiculous." 

« Well, truth to tell, I think that the idea of 
seeing you going off to the wars as a soldier 
lassie, is difficult to contemplate with becom- 
ing gravity," 

♦' I never talked of being a soldier — that is 
the absurd way in which people throw ridicule 
on a subject which they do not choose to face 
on its own merits. Of course, physically, men 
are stronger, and, while war exists, it must be 
their work ; but then if women held their proper 
place in councils and cabinets, there would be 
no wars, and ^" 

^^ ' The kindly earth should dumber, lapped in universal 
Law,' " 

interrupted Hyacinth. "Really we shall be 
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benighted if we ntaj here much longer. You've 
sermonized quite enough; and you know your 
eloquence is completely thrown away upon me. 
I don't understand one half, and disagree with 
the other, so keep it till you start as a professed 
lecturer. Now row down to the end of the 
lake. I don't want to miss the sunset." 

When they had passed the island, with its 
stately cedar and budding chestnut trees, and 
swept round a promontory jutting out into the 
lake, a lovely scene burst upon their view. The 
setting sun hung like a ball of fire in a deft 
between two purple mountain peaks in the fax 
distance. A line of greyish lilac hills melted 
into a dark pine wood, lit up by the level 
rays; while in the foreground stood Ettrick 
Hall, a fine old red-brick Elizabethan building, 
its many gables and twisted chimneys mantled 
with luxuriant ivy. 

The house stood high above the lake, at the 
summit of a series of terraces of velvet turf, 
studded at regular intervals with fine old 
cedars. The rays of the fast-declining sun 
formed a pathway of gold upon the waters on 
which the cedars threw their dense black 
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shadows; while in the east the moon, now 
nearly at the ftill, was growing momentarily 
more and more silvery. 

The girls waited till the sun finally disap- 
peared behind the distant mountains, and then 
rowed silently back in the pale moonlight to 
the mouth of the Dell. It was a changed scene 
since they had left it. The hum of the bees, 
the song of the thrush, the cooing of the wood- 
pigeon, were all hushed — nothing broke the 
stillness but the murmur of the rivulet, the 
plashing of the lake among the reeds, and 
every now and then the song of the nightingale. 
The scent of the flowers was stronger than 
ever, but the shadows had lost their golden 
tint, and fell black as ink on the violet-sprinkled 
turf. 

The girls secured the boat, and then stopped 
to look back once more at the island, where the 
moon was turning the tracery of the old Abbey ^ 
window into silver. It was a beautiful sight 
against the deep purple of the evening sky, 
and Hyacinth, as they turned homewards, be- 
gan to repeat Sir Walter Scott's description of 
Melrose. 

VOL. I. C 
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^^How I should like to see it!" she said. 
^' Christian, do you think papa means to keep ns 
immured here all our lives ? K he does, it's 
very hard. I wish we lived in the olden days, 
when gay young knights seem always to have 
been careering through the country, rescuing 
imprisoned damsels. Couldn't you hint at our 
need of change when you have your fateful 
interview this evening ?" 

" Hardly, till I know what its purport may 
be, which at this moment I cannot even guess." 

" It can be nothing excepting about the peo- 
ple who are coming, and yet I don't know why 
he need ftiss about that. Do you remember 
ever having seen Aunt Marion, Lindsay's 
mother ? Nurse told me to-day she had stayed 
here once years ago, and was so very fond of 
you." 

** It is more than I was of her, then," said 
Christian ; " it is a very long time ago, for it 
was when mamma was first ill, and not able to 
come down stairs. I wonder you don't remem- 
ber her though; you got into her room and 
ransacked her dressing-case, and ^" 

" Oh I don't I remember I" interrupted Hya- 
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cinth ; " what fun it was 1 I recollect I had 
rubbed rouge on ray cheeks and white stuff on 
my nose, and had stuck a lot of flaxen curls and 
plaits on the top of my head, and was admiring 
myself immensely when she came in. How angry 
she was ! First she boxed my ears, and then she 
scrubbed my face with yellow soap, and then she 
dragged me off to the library, and made papa 
whip me for * meddling with what didn't belong 
to me.' She was furious at my having seen all 
her paints and things ! Was that Aunt Marion ? 
I had quite forgotten. But why didn't you 
like her ? You didn't get into hot water too ; 
it was only I who ever did." 

"It is so long ago," answered Christian, 
thoughtfully, "I can hardly remember why 
now ; perhaps I didn't know then, but I am sure 
of the fact. I have a sort of dim fancy that I 
thought she said unkind things about mamma, 
insinuating that she was self-indulgent, and 
ought to exert herself more. I can't recollect 
much about it, but my impression has always 
been of something like a cat purring." 

"And I got the claws," said Hyacinth; 
" well, I'm not likely to trouble her paint-box 
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now, and she certamlj cannot box my ears, so 
she can hardly do me mnch mischief; How 
shall I help laughing though, if she has flaxen 
plaits?" 

** We will hope that they will be discreetly 
covered with a cap. But indeed, Hyacinth, you 
must try and not be such a madcap ; it is all 
very well with the few people about here, they 
are used to you, and think no harm of it ; but do 
try not to get the name of being very wild 
among all these strangers." 

*' Best, wisest, and gravest of elder sisters by 
thirty minutes, your commands shall be obeyed 
whenever I can remember them, though if Aunt 
Marion's countenance be as demure as I have a 
vision of ite being before she realised the full 
extent of my enormities, she is certain to pro- 
voke me into doing something desperate. And 
all this brings us back to where we were a long 
time ago. I do so wonder what Lindsay will 
be like I" 

"By four o'clock to-morrow your curiosity 
will be gratified. What do you expect to see ? 
A man with two heads ?" 

*• Nonsense, Christian! but you know I've 
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never, we have neither of us ever seen a hero 1" 

"A what?" said Christian. " Bless us, Blue 
Bell, is it absolutely synonymous in your mind 
whether a man is called a soldier or a hero ?" 

" No, no, nonsense 1" said Hyacinth, laughing; 
then in a graver tone, "but you know. Christian, 
he was in the Maori war." 

" So he was. I beg his pardon, I am sure, 
but I had quite forgotten it. I don't think, 
though, that it is absolutely necessary to hail 
him as a second Coeur de Lion, because he did 
shoot some wretched savages." 

" It was odious warfare, and wanted plenty 
of courage, though," said Hyacinth, gravely. 

" I dare say, but still it is very different jfrom 
conquering civilized troops ; there is glory in 
that, if you please. Think of Alma, and Bala- 
clava, and of Inkermann, where our poor brother 
was killed when we were tiny babies, too small 
to remember ever having seen him. I call those 
battles glory." 

" Well, I think there's always glory for a 
soldier wherever he does his duty," said Hya- 
cinth ; " still, I won't insist on Lindsay's being a 
hero, if you don't like it. Oh I hiurah ! hurrah I 
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to think that to-morrow night Ettrick will be 
full from top to bottom for the first time in my 
life ! — that the night after, and the night after 
that, and the night after that again, we shall 
dance! Oh! it is too delightful I Christian, 
race me to the hall-door. You won't ? Come, 
then, Ronald ! come. Sailor I" and away through 
the moonhght sped the sUght graceful form, her 
four-footed companions springing up at her in 
delight, one on either side. But she stopped 
short of the house, turning aside into the garden; 
and Christian, following more sedately, found 
her gathering flowers for her hair, and also the 
bouquet which for years she had never failed to 
gather, and herself fasten into her father's coat. 
The dogs, well-trained to obedience, lay at the 
door of the conservatory watching her every 
movement, but knowing well that this was to 
them forbidden ground. 

At the top of the grand oak staircase the two 
girls separated to their several rooms — and very 
different indeed were these two apartments. 
Christian's looked out over the approach, and 
up, over pine-woods, to the mountains, and was 
plain almost to bareness. A small bed, nearly 
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as Spartan in appearance as was the Iron 
Duke's ; no window curtains, no carpet on the 
polished oak floor. A plain oak dressing-table, 
with a small looking-glass, but utterly devoid 
of the hundred and one useless prettinesses 
of which girls of her age are usually so fond ; a 
large oak writing-table, littered with papers 
and pamphlets, and looking infinitely better 
suited to a Member of Parliament than to a 
young lady ; and a book-case, containing the 
works of John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, 
and other cognate writers. Photographs of 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, Miss Lydia Becker, 
and yarious other strong-minded ladies, adorned 
the walls, and testified to Christian's sympathy 
with the leaders of the advanced school of 
advocates of Women's Rights. 

Far different was Hyacinth's chamber. It 
looked over the green terraces and venerable 
cedars to the Lake and the ruined Abbey. 
The flowing muslin draperies of the bed and' 
window-curtains were lined with deep hyacinth- 
blue, and confined with broad ribbons of the 
same colour. The clouds of muslin and lace on 
the dressing-table and looking-glass seemed to 
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ioTiie iDfitant oonflagiatioiiv and tlie taUe itself 
was crowded with aoent-bottles, cbina figures 
holding flower-TaaeSy or baskets for rings, or 
poles for ImicdetSy and other specimens of brie- 
drbrac too nomeroos to mention. The writing- 
table was small, and coT^red with nseless and 
el^;ant trifles, but did not appear to be mndi 
nsed. A cage of canaries hnng in one window, 
with a fern-stand below it; a Siye terrier 
emerged firom a G9iinese pagoda on the heartb- 
mg, and gave his mistress a raptorons welcome; 
nnfinished work was scattered everywhere — ^a 
delicate piece of embroidery in one comer, a 
scarcely-commenced piece of lace-work in 
another, a half-completed water-colonr sketch 
in a third. The walls were adorned with 
coloured prints sach as would hardly be ex- 
pected in a young lady's room, being exclusive- 
ly hunting scenes ; while over the door were 
suspended a horseHshoe and a fox's brush. 
By that brush hung a tale. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" His child — ^his Edith, — ^whom he loved, 
Aa heiress, and not heir, regretfully." 

Aylmer's Field. 

" Care keeps his watch in every old man's eye.'* 

Romeo and Juliet. 

TT is now time to introduce the reader to Sir 
•*• Loudoun Ettrick, the father of the two girls 
with whom he has already made acquaintance. 
He was a Scotch Baronet of ancient family, 
and inherited from his father a small estate in 
Invernesshire, named Glen Ettrick. He had 
been brought up to no profession, for he ex- 
hibited.a marked distaste for the one which his 
father had chosen for him — namely the Bar, or, 
perhaps, more properly speaking, for the study 
requisite to enable him to distinguish himself. 
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So he remained at home until his father's 
death, which occurred when he was about six 
and twenty, and ahnost immediately after- 
wards married his lovely but penniless cousin, 
Ida Grant — a union which had been steadfastly 
opposed by his father, Sir James, but on which 
his affections had long been fixed. 

The marriage could scarcely be called a 
happy one. Lady Ettrick, who had never left 
her Highland home, pined to see the world 
(presented in such dazzling colours by the 
novels which were her sole literature), and 
became querulous and peevish when Sir Lou- 
doun demurred on the score of expense. Small 
as his fortune really was, it seemed positively 
illimitable to her, bred up almost in penury ; 
and she persisted in regarding his prudent 
economy as wilful miserliness, and resented it 
accordingly. 

These were hardly the conditions of a happy 
home, and Sir Loudoun's naturally even, if 
somewhat indolent, temper soon became per- 
ceptibly acidulated. His one comfort and de- 
light was his only child, Harold, and he vied 
with his wife in the endeavour to spoil him 
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with OTer-indulgence. It is said of some 
children that they " cannot be spoilt," and such 
seemed the case with Harold Ettrick. Indulged 
in every wish, he still remained docile and 
obedient, and became, year by year, more and 
more the idol of his doting parents. Lady 
Ettrick died when her boy was about twelve 
years old, and father and son became more than 
ever all in all to each other. 

It was some three years later that Sir Lou- 
doun. gral^ng his boy's wish for a hoKday- 
tour in Switzerland, accidentally met the lady 
who afterwards became his second wife. Mabel 
Vernon was the only child of a wealthy mer- 
chant, and was travelling with her father, who 
was just recovering from severe illness. As he 
was incapable of much exertion, it became her 
habit to wander about a good deal alone, more 
especially in the early morning, and one day, 
having attempted a more adventurous ascent 
than usual, in the hope of securing a speci- 
men of the much-coveted " Edelweis," she con- 
trived, in reaching it, to lose her balance, and 
to roll down a bank. The fall was a mere 
nothing, but the bank was steep, and all her 
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efforts to clamber back into the right path 
proved unavailing. At this moment Sir Lou- 
doun happened to pass, at once came to her 
assistance, and the eager thanks of Mr. Vernon, 
when he heard of the adventure, formed the 
commencement of an extremely intimate ac- 
quaintance. 

When the time came for Harold to return to 
Eton, Sir Loudoun, instead of accompanying 
him as he had intended, confided him to the 
care of a friend, and himself joined Mr. Vernon 
and his daughter in their leisurely journey to- 
wards Rome. Before they had been two 
months in that city he was Mabel Vernon's 
accepted lover, and was sharing with her the 
mournful duty of soothing her father's last 
hours. The illness from which Mr. Vernon 
suffered had taken deeper root than the phy- 
sicians had supposed, and the hopes raised in his 
daughter's mind by his partial recovery in 
Switzerland were doomed to prove fallacious. 
Even before they reached Rome it became clear, 
not only to Sir Loudoun but to the invalid him- 
selfi that his days were numbered, and although 
his daughter strove hard to blind herself, she 
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could not long resist the same melancholy con- 
viction. When Sir Londoun announced to the 
invalid that he was Mabel's accepted suitor, Mr. 
Vernon expressed the liveliest satisfaction. 

" I am thankful," he said, " to leave my pre- 
cious child in your hands. The thought of her 
left alone, young and unprotected — for we have 
literally no relations — and surrounded by all the 
difficulties and perils which beset an heiress, has 
sorely disquieted me. One thing I must beg of 
you, do not insist on her living in Scotland, ex- 
cepting in the Summer months. Her mother 
died young of consumption, and, well as Mabel 
seems, the doctors have always impressed upon 
me that her lungs are delicate, and require care. 
You will have ample means to live wherever 
you may choose, for Mabel is my sole heiress, 
and my fortune is considerable." 

Of course Sir Loudoun promised ; so deeply 
was he smitten with Mabel that he would have 
consented to take up his abode on an unin- 
habited island, had it been required of him. 
Mr. Vernon pressed for a speedy marriage, 
saying he should die easier if he left his darling 
safe in her husband's arms; and within a 
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month after the ceremony had been performed 
he passed tranquilly to his rest; 

Very deep and sincere was Mabel's sorrow, 
but her husband's love soon became her sole 
thought, for it is rare indeed to find a couple 
both so devoted and so thoroughly suited to 
each other. 

Mindful of Mr. Vernon's warning, Sir Loudoun, 
immediately on their return to England, com- 
menced inquiries for a suitable property in a 
county sufficiently mild to be safe for his wife. 
It was some time before anything suitable to his 
views could be met with, but at length an 
estate called Woodlands, situated in Elmshire, 
was mentioned to him, and when they saw it 
Lady Ettrick at once decided that it fulfilled 
^11 requirements. A large, convenient, yet not 
modern house, fine air, mild climate, well laid 
out and extensive grounds, beautifal scenery, 
good shooting and hounds within easy reach, 
there seemed to be absolutely nothing left to 
desire; so the estate was purchased, and re- 
named Ettrick Hall, and there, about four years 
after the marriage, the twins, Christian and 
Hyacinth, were born. Christian being an old 
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family name in the Ettrick family, and Hyacinth 
a fancy of Lady Ettrick's, whose favonrite spot 
about the place was the Hyacinth Dell. 

Two sons were also bom to Sir Loudoun, but 
both died in infancy. Lady Ettrick, however, 
had, from the very first, regarded Harold as her 
own child, and he could hardly have loved her 
more dearly had she really been his mother. 
Just before the birth of the twins he had enter- 
ed the Army, and when they were about two 
years old, Sir Loudoun's heart was wrung by 
the tidings that his boy's regiment was to sail 
for Varna in a fortnight. The boy himself was 
in raptures, and he talked enthusiastically of 
the glory to be won, while his father's heart 
sickened with a vague presentiment of evil. 

But for a time all went well. The perils of 
the Varna swamps, of Alma's deadly heights, 
and of the weary trenches, were alike escaped, 
till Harold Ettrick's summons came, and he was 
one of the first to fall in the cold fog of that 
sad though glorious Lxkermann morning. The 
blow to Sir Loudoun was fearful. A greater 
affection and camaraderie had subsisted between 
himself and Harold than, alas I often exists be- 
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tween fathers and sons. And, apart from tho 
bitter sorrow for his lost boy, it was a sore 
grief to him as the years passed away, with no 
farther prospect of an heir, to think that no son 
of his should succeed him, should inherit the 
old baronetcy, and the family estate, small as 
it was, of Glen Ettrick. True, it was but a 
shooting-lodge, which, to his now more extend- 
ed ideas, seemed, in spite of many improvements, 
both bleak and bare when he went there, though 
but for a short time for grouse-shooting and 
deer-stalking ; still it was the cradle of his race, 
and had been in the family for centuries, and 
he could not bear to think that it and the title 
must pass away together to his only brother's 
son. This brother, a soldier, had married the 
daughter of a country clergyman, and had died 
a few years afterwards, leaving her with a very 
small income and two children — Lindsay, his 
uncle's heir, and a daughter. Sir Loudoun ex- 
tended considerable pecuniary assistance to the 
widow. He had known the pains of poverty 
himself and was desirous that the boy whom 
he was forced to regard as his heir should be 
spared similar struggles. 
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But some few years after the loss of his son, 
a still more bitter and overwhelming calamity 
awaited Sir Loudoun. Lady Ettrick, who had, 
as usual, accompanied her husband to Scotland 
in August, tempted by the singular beauty and 
mildness of the Autumn, persuaded him to dis- 
card his wonted prudence on her behalf, and to 
stay longer than usual, in order to enjoy the 
full glory of the season. Against his better judg- 
ment he consented, and laid up for himself a 
source of never-ending misery and self-reproach. 
The weather changed with the suddenness so 
universally characteristic of mountainous re- 
gions. One morning all was spft and balmy, 
the landscape glowing with the gorgeous hues 
of Autumn ; the next a thick mantle of snow 
covered the earth, while the wind roared and 
howled, driving the drifts before it as if it were 
mid-Winter. 

Two days elapsed before they could start, 
and in those days Lady Ettrick caught a cold. 
Thoughsomewhat increased on the journey, it yet 
seemed so slight that no doubt was entertained 
that the change to the mild climate of Elmshire 
would at once remove it. Such, however, was 
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not the case. Very gradually, almost inseiisi- 
blj, Lady Ettrick grew weaker, and was more 
and more teased by a slight but troublesome 
cough. The physicians whom Sir Loudoun 
consulted were forced to confess that the lungs 
were gravely affected, and that the end, though 
it might be long retarded, was nevertheless 
certain. 

Only one entreaty did Lady Ettrick make : 
that she might not be sent abroad. She would, 
she said, far rather die quietly in the home 
where she had spent the happy years of her 
married life than be banished to some distant 
spot, devoid of interest for her husband, and 
less healthy than their native air for her little 
girls. 

She had her way — for the physicians con- 
fessed that the malady was too deeply rooted 
for change to have much effect. And so, very 
gradually, and very peacefully, she faded away 
in the home she loved so well, leaving behind 
her a prematurely-aged and broken-hearted 
husband, and the twin girls, aged little more 
than eight. 

From the day of her death, Sir Loudoun had 
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never once left Ettrick Hall, and had utterly 
secluded himself from all society. For some 
time he could hardly bear the sight of the 
children, who reminded him so vividly of what 
he had lost ; but gradually this feeling wore off, 
and he took considerable pleasure in their so- 
ciety. Christian he soon knew to be far the 
cleverer of the two, but Hyacinth had her mo- 
ther's eyes, and many of her winning ways, 
and, struggle against the partiality as he would, 
he could not but acknowledge to himself that 
«he was undout)tedly his favourite. 

This knowledge had a singular effect. Sir 
Loudoun cherished a positive terror of ever 
doing anything in the slightest degree unjust, . 
and this consciousness of his preference for his 
younger daughter led him, in his fear of show- 
ing partiality towards her, to go to the opposite 
extreme, and to show a favour to Christian that 
must have rendered a less generons disposition 
than Hyacinth's deeply jealous. It was not 
only her own wildness (though that was con- 
siderable) that, as she herself phrased it, " al- 
ways got her into hot water," but Sir Loudoun 
was so distrustful of himself, so fearful of show- 
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ing her especial favour, that he listened to 
complaints of her without sucli fall inquiry a» 
he would have instituted in Christian's case* 

The same feeling had influenced him in the 
disposition of his property. His wife, who was 
her father's sole heiress, and had had her fortune 
entirely in her own power, had left it absolutely 
to him, and the most natural disposition of it 
would have seemed to be an equal division 
between the sisters. But Sir Loudoun, morbid 
in his self-distrust, feared that his wish to do 
this arose from an undue partiality for Hya- 
cinth, and he had therefore determined to leave 
Ettrick Hall and £8,000 a year to his eldest 
daughter, while bestowing on the other a por- 
tion of £100,000. 

The girls themselves had no idea of their 
future wealth — ^indeed, as we have already 
seen, they were unaware whether or not Ettrick 
Hall would, on their father's death, pass with 
the title to their cousin. They did not even 
know that the wealth which Sir Loudoun en- 
joyed, and to which they owed the luxury in 
which they had been brought up, had come to 
him from their mother ; he had never spoken 
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to them on the subject, and no one else was 
likely to do so — indeed, they did not see many 
people to tell them anything. Sir Loudoun 
had lived the life of a recluse since his wife's 
death, and even his daughters having reached 
womanhood had made no alteration in his 
habits, fle allowed them to accept invitations 
to small parties in the neighbourhood, but it 
was not a large one, and for the three years 
since they had attained the age of eighteen 
had been even quieter than usual, owing to the 
three largest houses in the county having been 
closed for various reasons. Still the girls 
had had some sUght intercourse with their 
neighbours — enough to make Hyacinth, who 
was of an extremely sociable disposition, long 
passionately for a taste of the pleasures and 
amusements that seemed attainable to all other 
girls, and to render her a little discontented at 
times with the unvarying monotony of her life. 
It had been a great surprise to both girls 
when Sir Loudoun first announced to them his 
intention of having a large party for the cele- 
bration of their twenty-first birthday, for, know- 
ing nothing of his intentions respecting their 
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fortune«, they somewhat wondered why that 
birthday should be esteemed of so mndii greater 
consequence than any of the preceding ones as 
to be kept in such a vastly different manner. 
Still they were too rejoiced at the fiict to ques- 
tion the motive closely; for even Christian^ 
aware how much more secluded was their life 
than that of ordinary girls, wished for more 
social intercourse than had hitherto fallen to 
their lot, while Hyacinth was in a perfect 
frenzy of delighted anticipation. 

When her fiither had summoned Christian to 
write the necessary notes of invitation, it was 
quite a revelation to her to find how many 
relatives they possessed of whom she had never 
even hoard. Though Sir Loudoun had made 
playthings of his girls as children, he had not 
made companions of them as they grew up ; it 
would, else have been impossible that they 
should have known so little about their own 
family. 

It had been his intention to say nothing about 
the disposition of the property until he pre- 
sented Christian to the tenantry at their dinner 
as their future mistress ; but it had afterwards 
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occurred to him that the plan might have its 
inconveniences in the astonishment and embar- 
rassment which the surprise would cause his 
daughter at a moment when it was of course 
desirable that she should be composed and self^ 
possessed ; he had therefore determined to make 
his intention known to her the night preceding 
the arrival of the guests. 

As he sat alone in the library, on the after- 
noon in the course of which we have made his 
daughter's acquaintance in the Hyacinth Dell, 
he debated seriously in his own mind whether 
he should at the same time touch upon another 
topic, which was to him of the greatest interest. 

He had set his heart on the union of his eldest 
daughter and heiress with her cousin Lindsay 
Ettrick, his successor in the baronetcy, and in 
the possession of the family estate of Glen 
Ettrick. This plan had for some years oc- 
cupied his mind, and was one of the reasons 
why he had always manifested a disinchnation 
to allow his daughters to enter much into 
society. Several of his relatives ha4 offered to 
chaperon the girls in London, if he would con- 
fide them to their care for a season ; but he had 
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always courteously declined the ofiTer, without 
even telling his daughters that it had been 
made. Lindsay had always been quartered 
somewhere remote from the metropolis, and he 
did not wish that Christian should become in- 
timately acquainted with any other man before 
she met the one whom he destined to be her future 
husband. That she should have any objection, 
or indeed any opinion at all, on the subject, 
never once entered his mind ; he had not the 
faintest conception of the very advanced views 
she cherished. Lady Ettrick, his ideal of female 
perfection, had been everything that was sweet, 
gentle, and charming, but had certainly never 
been troubled with either views or opinions ; and 
since her death he had seen no one, and had 
little idea of the rate at which the world had 
progressed. Perhaps, if he had known some of 
Christian's opinions respecting social equality 
and the division of property, he might have 
paused before endowing her with the possession 
of Ettrick; and if he had heard her con- 
temptuous designation of matrimony as the 
<* degradation of becoming a slave and chattel," 
he might not have felt quite so secure as to her 
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acquiescence in his wishes respecting her cousin. 

It never occurred to him, either, to doubt the 
young man's ready concurrence in the project. 
Fifteen hundred a-year was the very outside 
calculation of the fortune that would accrue to 
him from Glen Ettrick, on his accession to the 
baronetcy ; it was then hardly probable that he 
would refuse the offer of Ettrick Hall and 
£8,000 a-year, even though a wife formed part 
of the condition. 

Christian was not an absolute beauty, and 
her father was not inclined partially to magnify 
her charms ; still he proudly thought that the 
young man might travel far without finding a 
maiden either so good-looking or so well 
dowered. It may seem strange that he had not 
sooner had the young man at Ettrick, but he 
considered twenty-one as quite young enough 
for a girl to marry, and had such an untroubled 
conviction that his scheme must succeed ac- 
cording to his wishes, that he had not disturbed 
himself by taking any measures to insure 
success. Had the tidings been brought to him 
that his nephew was about to marry anyone 
else, he would have felt both injured and 
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aggnered, but it never oocmred to him that 
80ch an event was eminently probable. 

All throngh the lordy Apiil afternoon he sat 
with tus book npon tus knee, bat his eyes fixed 
npon the lake, meditating whether he shonld 
say anght to Christian of his wishes respecting 
her cousin* At first it seemed to him that it 
would be best to do so; but afterwards he 
wavered* Suppose, the idea for the first time 
occurred to him. that he did not like the young 
man when he arrived ? Such a thing was most 
improbable, everyone spoke well of him, still 
undoubtedly it was possible ; perhaps it would 
be wiser to wait and see. Then too came the 
thought that there would be a certain awkward- 
ness in preparing Christian to receive a husband 
who was as yet profoundly ignorant of the ad- 
vantages in store for him. Yes, it would cer- 
tainly be better to wait till he had seen and 
spoken to Lindsay, or — ^perhaps it would be 
wiser still to broach the matter first to Mrs. 
Ettrick. 

Sir Loudoun felt a shyness that surprised him- 
self at the thought of proposing to the young 
man the arrangement that seemed to him so 
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natural and so simple, and hailed with con- 
siderable satisfaction the idea of his mother's 
intervention. He was not sure that he had a 
very pleasing recollection of his sister-in-law ;. 
he had not seen her for more than thirteen 
years, and might have forgotten, but he thought 
he retained an impression of a cold and dis- 
agreeable manner, and of a tendency to saying 
sharp and unpleasant things. Well, it was a 
long time ago, perhaps he had forgotten, at any 
rate she could but be pleased at the prospect 
of so satisfactory a settlement in life for her 
son. He must leave the Army, of course ; it 
would never do for Christian to follow the 
drum, and be perpetually moving from one 
country quarter to another. 

Well, Lindsay was nearly thirty now, and 
had seen enough of the world to be ready to 
settle down quietly. He would give up Glen 
Ettrick at once to the young couple ; he had 
never visited it since the fatal Autumn when it 
robbed him of his wife, never having been able 
to bear the thought of it since ; and it was very 
fitting that the future Baronet should live at 
the old family place. 
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And so Sir Loudoun lay back in his chair, and 
watched the ^un set, and the moon rise over 
the lake, while he complacently built castles in 
the air, and calmly disposed of the lives of two 
young people, with never a thought of their 
views of the matter; after the time-honoured 
manner of elderly persons, who, having enjoyed 
their own youth to the full, invariably forget 
that their children may possibly wish to enjoy 
theirs, and consider them monsters of ingrati- 
tude for not unhesitatingly accepting the dull 
and colourless lives mapped out for them. 

Dinner at Ettrick that night would have been 
a solemn and silent meal, had it not been for 
Hyacinth. Sir Loudoun was never very talka- 
tive, and was still thinking about his nephew ; 
besides feeling decidedly nervous and uncom- 
fortable at the thought of the change which 
the morrow would bring into his quiet life* 
Christian was marvelling more and more what 
her father could possibly want with her. He 
talked a little about arrangements which he 
wished made during dinner, so the private 
interview could scarcely be about them, and she 
felt fairly puzzled. 
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But Hyacinth's spirits were irrepressible. At 
every moment some fresh feature of the pleas- 
ures to come rose before her, and inclined her 
to shout and sing for joy. It was not then to 
be wondered at that she found it hard to con- 
fine her delight within decorous bounds. From 
the moment when she had pinned the delicate 
bouquet of heath and maiden-hair into her 
father's coat, she chattered almost incessantly ; 
and it was only when, as they left the dining- 
room. Sir Loudoun said, " I shall expect you in 
half an hour, Christian," that she remembered 
the interview that was so evidently weighing 
on her sister's mind. But, after a few exclama- 
tions of curiosity as they entered the drawing- 
room, she reverted to her pleasurable anticipa- 
tions — speculating on the appearance which the 
room would present the very next evening, on 
where the different guests would be seated, on 
what they would be like, and which of the 
party they should prefer, till she was recalled to 
the present moment by seeing Christian rise to 
leave the room as the stable-clock struck half- 
past nine. 

Christian was greatly inclined to loiter as she 
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<3rossed the hall — she felt a species of presenti- 
ment that something of consequence, and not 
altogether of a pleasurable nature, was about to 
be confided to her ; but she conquered the in- 
clination, and walked direct to the library. Sir 
Loudoun was sitting by the window in the 
moonlight, and motioned to her to seat herself 
opposite to him. There was a minute's pause, 
during which she could distinctly hear the beat- 
ing of her heart, and then he said, 

"Christian, I -have sent for you now to tell 
you something which it may perhaps be better for 
you to know before the public announcement of 
it is made at the dinner on Wednesday — I shall 
introduce you to the tenantry as their future 
mistress." 

The full meaning of this piece of intelligence 
did not, however, at once dawn upon Christian, 
and her only answer was, 

"Then Ettrick will not go to our cousin 
Lindsay ?" 

" To Lindsay !" exclaimed her father, in sur- 
prise. " How could that be possible, when it 
belonged to your mother ?" 

It is always difiScult for elderly persons to 
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understand that what is clear to them is not 
.ece^arily patent to tteirjumors. 

"I did not know that," replied Christian, 
quietly. " Then, if it is ours. Hyacinth and I 
can always live here. I am so glad !" 

"I don't think you understand me," said her 
father. " I said nothing of Hyacinth — she will 
have her fortune, of course ; but what I wish to 
convey is, that I make you the ' eldest son,' and 
heiress of Ettrick." 

There was a long pause. Sir Loudoun con- 
cluded that his daughter could hardly realize 
her good fortune, and was almost paralyzed 
with astonishment when she said, 

" Papa, I am really very sorry. I hope you 
will change your mind. Primogeniture always 
seems to me a mistake and an injustice, even 
when the heir is a son. Why, from the mere 
accident of being born first, should he be made 
rich, while his brothers and sisters, . who have 
been brought up in the enjoyment of the same 
comforts and luxuries that he has, and who 
have an equal claim to the fortune, are left 
poor? But it seems even more unnatural to 
make such a distinction between twin sisters. 
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Hyacinth and I have always been equal all our 
lives, why should any difference be made be- 
tween us now V" 

Sir Loudoun sat still, struck absolutely dumb, 
A steady, consistent Tory of the old school, his 
daughter's opinions appeared to him rank 
socialism, and he was fairly appalled at the 
coolness with which they were enunciated. It 
was evident that they were by no means the 
passing fancy of the moment, but of consider- 
ably longer growth, and he felt proportionately 
disturbed by them. If he had known before — 
perhaps — ^he might — but there I it was too late 
to think of it now. His determmation had 
been taken, and his will made, folly five years 
before ; his speech, introducing his daughter to 
the tenantry, lay, carefully revised, in his desk 
— it was too late now to change. Besides, 
these strange notions would soon be shaken 
out of the girl's head when she married ; and 
the thought of the marriage on which his heart 
was set proving a relief to his mind, he at 
length answered : 

" My dear, I don't suppose you know what 
nonsense you are talking. You have got hold 
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of a few fine words, of which, very probably, 
you hardly know the meaning, and think you 
are saying something very grand and wise, 
because you don't understand it. I am not 
likely, I should hope, to change my mind for 
any such nonsense. As I said before, I shall 
introduce you to the tenantry on Wednesday 
as their future mistress. Do not disturb your- 
self about Hyacinth; she will have a very 
handsome fortune. But estates should not be 
divided ; and your husband will like you none 
the less for having a fine estate and £8,000 a 
year." 

*' I shall never marry," said Christian, calmly. 

"So girls usually say," replied her father, 
"and yet the majority of those who get the 
chance invariably do so." 

"I shall not," persisted Christian. "1 will 
never degrade myself by becoming any man's 
slave, or submit to lose my own name, to which 
I have as good a right as a man has to his. It 
is a fitting symbol of the wicked iDJustice of 
men to women that they should require them 
to give up their names.'* 

" They give them another," said her father. 

VOL. I. K 
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" Yes — as a badge of servitude, like the serfs 
collar in olden times," said Christian. 

" I begin to think your aunt Marion is right," 
said Sir Loudoun, ^ith a sigh, ^^and that I 
have been to blame for keeping you here 
^thout any young companiong. It must be 
too much solitude that has turned your head in 
this extraordinary manner, and made you talk 
all this wordy nonsense. I am really very 
much pained, Christian, to find you full of such 
absurd crotchets. However, I hope this week's 
gaiety will do you good, and make you more 
like other people. I wish you to tell Hyacinth 
— by the way, does she share your eccentric 
views ?" 

"Oh no; she always laughs at me," said 
Christian. 

" I am thankful to hear it ; it is a comfort to 
know that one child has some sense." Sir 
Loudoun, like many of us when disturbed, was 
waxing somewhat cross. " Well, I wish you to 
tell her of my intentions, and to give her this," 
touching, as he spoke, one of two large parcels, 
apparently boxes covered with white paper, 
that stood on the table beside him, " and take 
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the other yourself. They are directed, so you 
cannot make a mistake. They are your poor 
mother's jewels, which I have divided as I 
think proper between you. The night of the 
ball here, however, I wish you to wear the 
diamonds which belong to the title, and are an 
heirloom in the family. That is all, I think. 
Now you may go ; and pray forget your absurd 
theories as fast as ever you can." 

Finding herself thus dismissed, Christian 
took the parcels and returned to the drawing- 
room, 

*' Well, what was it ? What a time you have 
been ! What are the parcels ?" cried Hyacinth, 
springing up frona the piano and flying to meet 
her. 

Christian sat down, and narrated what had 
occurred as succinctly as she could. 

*' You the heiress ! How glad I am 1" cried 
Hyacinth. " Poor papa 1 I don't wonder at his 
being frightened at your queer fancies. Do try 
to get rid of them, Christian. You see no- 
body likes them better than I do. And now 
for the jewels. Give me my box. Oh 1 what 
loves 1 Do look at these diamonds ! — how 
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very, very beautiful! Why, I declare you 
haven't opened yours yet I Let me. What 
splendid rubies ! But how odd I — ^you have no 
diamonds at all. Surely we must have made a 
mistake. No ; this is directed to you all right. 
Do you think papa made a mistake ? Hardly 
probable. Never mind — we will change ; you 
shall have some of mine." 

"No, no," said Christian. "Papa said he 
had divided them as he thought proper ; and 
you know I don't care the least bit for jewels. 
Now good night, Bluebell. It isn't bed-time, 
but I want to be quiet, and think." 

The reader will divine that Sir Loudoun had 
purposely given her mother's diamonds to 
Hyacinth, believing that the family jewels 
would descend to Christian as Lindsay's wife. 
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CHAPTER III. 

** My poverty, but not my will consents." 

Romeo and Juliet. 

THE morning express was about to start from 
a London Tenninus, and at the window of 
one of the carriages sat a lady in a state of 
visible disturbance, looking anxiously out on to 
the platform, and evidently expecting some one. 
There was the usual bustle and the state of 
breathless confasion that seems chronic at every 
large station ; but gradually this subsided ; . 
guards examined the tickets and porters slam- 
med the doors ; the lady's face grew momentarily 
more anxious. She was a slight, pale woman, 
who looked no particular age; at first sight 
most people would have called her pretty, but 
would probably have reconsidered their verdict 
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when a closer inspection had enabled them to 
observe the singularly thin lips and cold green- 
ish-grey eyes. Her hair, which was very fair, was 
elaborately arranged in the height of a some- 
what fantastic fashion, and her dress, though 
quiet, was handsome. 

At length, at the very last moment, when the 
bell had rung and the guard stood ready to give 
the signal of departure, her countenance bright- 
ened as a young man rushed on to the platform, 
followed by a breathless porter with a portman- 
teau. There was no time to lose ; he sprang 
into the carriage, and the train started almost 
before the door was fairly closed. 

" Really, Lindsay," said the lady, leaning 
back and gently fanning herself, " really, I had 
quite given you up. I do wish you would be 
more punctual ; it shakes one's nerves terribly I'* 

"Trains shouldn't start so precious early, 
then," said Lindsay Ettrick, with a careless 
laugh ; " only ten o'clock now, and I wasn't in 
bed till after five I" 

"After five! what could you have been 
doing?" 

" Dancing with the new beauty. Miss Adair, 
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at Myrtleshire House. She really is lovely, and 
no mistake. I say, mother, it's an awful bore 
being dragged away from London just as it's 
getting pleasant, merely to help to drink the 
healths of two bread-and-butter misses ! Can't 
you get me off staying more than two nights ?" 

"Certainly not," replied his mother, "nor would 
I do so if I could. Listen to me, Lindsay. Ever 
since your uncle has made it so very clear that 
he will never marry again, I have had my eye on 
these two girls. We shall, I presume, know in 
a day or two how their mother's large fortune 
will be divided; the one who has the lion's 
share must be your wife." 

" My wife ! why, she may be as ugly as sin !" 
exclaimed Lindsay ; " besides, I haven't the least 
intention of marrying for many a long day. 
Freedom is more precious than you seem to 
think, mother." 

" Nevertheless, it will have to be as I say," 
replied Mrs. Ettrick, coolly ; " if you were to 
succeed your uncle to-morrow you would have 
barely £1,500 a year, and you must be as well 
aware as I am that all your tastes are decided- 
ly expensive. As to freedom, that is a mere 
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phrase. Young men with plenty of money 
seldom allow matrimony to be much of a g^ne to 
them in these days." 

« 1 decidedly forbid the banns if the girl is 
plain, though," said Lindsay. "After having 
been a devoted adorer of beauty all my life, I 
should expire at the very thought of an ugly 
wife." 

" Pshaw 1 Nonsense 1" said his mother, con- 
temptuously, " as if Us beaux yeux de la cassette 
were not better worth looking at than any others, 
once the honeymoon is over. However, make 
your mind easy on that score. I have seen the 
photographs of both girls, and without being 
absolute beauties, they seem rather above the 
average in point of looks. Besides, Lind- 
say, you know very well that, talk as you 
please, you must many money, and that soon. 
I know more of your embarrassments than you 
perhaps imagine." 

" Well, some ready money would be remark- 
ably convenient, I don't deny that ; still selling 
one's liberty for it is awfully hard lines. 
Heiresses always are so preternaturally unin- 
teresting." 
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" I have always failed to comprehend," an- 
swered his mother, coldly, " why it should be a 
matter of conscience, as it appears to be with 
many men, to assert that the mere fact of a \ 
girl's possessing the on]y thing in the world 
worth having renders her an uninteresting 
person. For my part, I do not see that girls 
with fortunes are necessarily either plainer or 
stupider than their penniless neighbours. But 
even granting that they are so, what does it 
matter? Their attractions last, when beauty 
has faded and intellect palled on your taste." 

" Bless us, mother, you are waxing quite elo- 
quent r* 

"Because, Lindsay, this matter is of serious 
consequence. These girls have been brought 
up as recluses, and have as yet seen no one. 
You will enjoy the advantage, as such a near 
relation, of becoming speedily intimate with 
them. Depend upon it there will soon be plenty 
of people in the field ; it is everything for you 
to have this start." 

" I can hardly do very much, though, at best, 
between Tuesday and Saturday — eh, mother ?" 

"I have not the least intention that we 
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should leave on Saturday. I know we are only 
asked till then, but we must so play our cards 
that the invitation may be extended, and that 
we may not leave Ettrick until the deed is done." 

'' Mother, I must protest. You surely don't 
expect me to go philandering about the woods, 
playing Cory don to my cousin's Phyllis, when, 
apart from all the London fun, there's Epsom 
to be thought of. It's hard enough lines missing 
the Two Thousand by coming to this stupid 
place this week, but Epsom ! — no, that's more 
than a fellow can stand !" 

" As you please, of course," replied his mother, 
taking up the Times, " I should have imagined 
it to be worth while to give up a race for one 
year, to be enabled to enjoy that and every 
other whim and fancy in comfort for the rest of 
your life ; but doubtless you know your own 
affairs best, I am sorry, however, I did not 
know your views before. I should hardly have 
undertaken this long journey, and given up 
several pleasant engagements, without some 
strong motive, such as the wish to see you safe 
from the danger of an enforced sojourn at 
Boulogne, which, from something you said the 
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other day, must, I imagine, be imminent. How- 
ever, of 000*80 it is your own affair. I shall not 
interfere again." And Mrs. Ettrick settled her- 
self in her corner, and became apparently ab- 
sorbed in her perusal of the Times. 

A close observer might, however, have noticed 
that from time to time she cast a glance at her 
son, as if to watch the effect of her remarks, and 
might have surmised that her absorption in the 
news of the day was rather assumed than real. 
Her son was evidently much disturbed; he 
changed his seat several times, looked out of 
each window, tried to whistle, and finally at- 
tempted to read, though, as he held his paper 
upside down, it was fair to conclude that he 
was not very deeply interested in its contents. 

He was tall, slight, and decidedly good-look- 
ing, with a clear, dark skin, considerably em- 
browned in exposed portions by the sun; his 
hair (which, in spite of its being, according to 
the military fashion of the day, cropped almost 
as close as a convict's, showed a strong disposi- 
tion to curl) was intensely black, as were his 
eyebrows and moustache. " A very good-look- 
ing young man," he would have been pro- 
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nounced anywhere, though phyBiognomists 
might have taken exception to the forehead, 
which, though high, was narrow, and have pre- 
dicted a certain vacillation of character, from 
the lines of the slightly receding chin. It was 
difficult to tell with certainty the colour of his 
eyes, for the long black lashes cast a deep 
shadow ; but when seen in a strong light they 
proved to be like his mother's, of a cold, green- 
ish grey. 

At length his indecision came to an end, and 
throwing down his paper, he exclaimed, 

" Well, mother, I suppose, after all, it must 
be as you say, though it's enough to make one 
hate the girl, if she were perfection itself. Still, 
as you say, it's better than Boulogne, and it 
must precious soon come to that, if something 
doesn't turn up. You say you've seen the 
photographs. I devoutly hope it's the best- 
looking that has the money." 

"I should think, unless Sir Loudoun takes 
some crotchet into his head, the fortune would 
be divided, and you could take your choice. 
With the admiration you always express for 
tall and stately damsels, I should think the 
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eldest, Christian, would suit your taste beet. 
She looks clever, and " 

** That's a bore 1 A clever woman is always 
a nuisance I" 

" I don't know. A woman may as well be 
able to take care of herself occasionally, I think. 
Besides, it would save you the trouble." 

" Oh 1 I don't want her to be an absolute^ 
fool; but a clever woman has always got 
opinions, and will explain them to you, and 
argue about them, and give you to understand 
that she knows better than you do. I could 
never live with a clever woman !" 

Mrs. Ettrick smiled. She was well aware 
that there were few women cleverer than she 
was, who could manage the people with whom 
they came in contact, or could turn all circum- 
stances to their own advantage so dexterously 
as she could. Yet no one had ever thought of 
calling her " a clever woman," and her son, who 
had profited the most by her talents, was pro- 
bably more ignorant than anyone else of her 
claim to the title. She did not enlighten him, 
however, and the conversation passed to more 
general topics, and to surmises as to the party 
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that was that afternoon to assemble at Ettrick. 
Considerable, meanwhile, was the perturba- 
tion of the two young hostesses, to whom the 
thought of company at home seemed almost in- 
comprehensible. In her ordinary frame of mind 
Christian would have taken the matter very 
quietly, and have been quite contented with 
hearing from the housekeeper that all was in 
readiness; but her father's unexpected announce- 
ment of the night before had quite bewildered 
her, and she was besides much disturbed by the 
coldness with which he had greeted her at 
breakfast-time. For, truth to tell, Sir Loudoun 
was feeling too nervous at the change about to 
break in on the routine of his life, to enable him 
even to appear to ignore Christian's strange 
opinions enunciated the evening before; the 
dismay he felt, when his thoughts reverted to 
the subject, caused his manner to appear stiff 
and cold ; and Christian, whom, in his terror of 
unduly favouring Hyacinth, he had always 
apparently made his favourite, felt the change 
in his greeting acutely. Hyacinth sprang up 
to him at once, in a whirlwind of delight at 
the contents of her jewel-box, and her flow of 
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lively chatter proved an inestimable boon and 
relief to both her companions. But, breakfast 
over, Sir Loudoun turned to speak to his eldest 
daughter on necessary business. There were, 
first, the directions as to which carriages were to 
meet the various guests ; and when these had 
been duly arranged, he gave her a paper on 
which was clearly written the order in which 
she was to send the guests in to dinner, and 
advised her to study it carefully, that there 
might be no mistake; after which he betook 
himself to his usual morning's avocations in the 
library. 

Christian departed for her necessary and 
somewhat protracted interview with the house- 
keeper ; and on her return found Hyacinth deep 
in the study *of Sir Loudoun's table of pre- 
cedence. 

"Give it to me, Bluebell. I may as well 
learn the odious thing at once, as it has to be 
done. Let me see. I wonder why papa has 
given me Lindsay ? I should have thought some 
of the older men were of more consequence. 
It's a pity you shouldn't have the hero !" 

" Oh I bother don't tease !" was the an- 
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swer from Hyacinth, whose cheeks were scarlet, 
and who seemed greatly disconcerted. "I 
didn't know, — you never told me that Mr. 
Lambert of Stanham was coming to dinner." 

"Did I not?" said Christian, carelessly, 
** You know I wrote all the cards in the library 
with papa, and I daresay I. forgot some of the 
names. But we don't know him ; why should 
you care ? and why are your cheeks so red ?" 

" Oh ! nothing. Never mind," said Hyacinth 
hastily ; "let us see who falls to my share. Mr. 
Walter Graham, one of the people in the house 
—a cousin, is he not r 

"His mother was sister to papa's first wife," 
said Christian. "Now I think I know my 
lesson ; hear me. Bluebell, and see. All right ? 
That's a comfort ; if only I don't get nervous 
and forget !" 

Hyacinth betook herself to her own room, 
and walked up and down it in a state of consi- 
derable perturbation. This appearance upon 
the scene of Mr. Lambert of Stanham, the 
master of the Elmshire Hounds, was most per- 
plexing to her. Sir Loudoun kept horses for 
his daughters, and greatly encouraged their 
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riding as much as possible, but, as they had no 
escort, hunting was of course strictly forbidden. 
Now, partly perhaps because it was forbidden, 
and partly from her being an exceptionally 
good rider, it was the supreme desire of 
Hyacinth's life to ride to hounds. It had 
chanced one day, during the past Winter, that 
she had persuaded her father to allow her to 
ride alone — Christian having a cold, and the 
groom being ill — assuring him that nothing 
could by any posBibiKty happen either to her or 
to Bay Charmer. Sir Loudoun had made some 
difficulties, but had at length consented, and she 
had started, certainly without the least intent 
tion of getting into mischief. But it had so 
happened that, after riding some distance, she 
suddenly found herself in the centre of a group 
of horsemen who were watching the hounds 
draw a gorge covert in the field below. 

Of course she ought at once to have turned, 
but curiosity got the better of her, and draw- 
ing a little away from the group, she remained 
watching also, disregarding, or rather not 
observing, the inquiring glances turned towards 
her. Even then she had no thought of joining 
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in the run, but suddenly the hounds gave 
tongue ; there was a view-halloa at the bottom 
of the covert; the sportsmen near her threw 
away their cigars and leapt the low fence out of 
the road into the field, and before Hyacinth well 
knew what had happened Bay Charmer had 
settled the matter, and had carried her mistress 
well to the front. 

Once there, Hyacinth's blood was up, and she 
never once reflected that she ought to stop, or 
how annoyed her father would be. She was 
well accustomed to jumping, for it was her 
habit to take every leap she could when Chris- 
tian, who preferred quieter exercise, was not 
out with her. And it was well she was so, for 
the fox took a difficult line of country, and the 
field soon became extremelv select. The run, 
though brilliant, was short, and at the end of it, 
when Hyacinth's only thought was how to get 
home as quickly as might be, what was her dismay 
to find the young master, cap in hand, standing 
before her, begging her acceptance of the brush. 
Between her embarrassment at the situation, 
and her delight at receiving such a trophy, she 
never quite knew what she said. All that she 
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could recall was that she had hastily declined 
his proposition of having the brush properly 
mounted for her, had evaded his implied inquiry 
as to her name, and had galloped off with scant 
courtesy, hoping that, as she had seen no one 
she knew, her escapade would remain undis- 
covered. 

She had never contemplated anything so 
dreadful as meeting him, and now here he was 
absolutely coming to the house ! What should 
«he do ? She had never even told Christian of 
her adventure. What should she say if Mr. 
Lambert recognised her, and alluded to their 
former meeting ? Perhaps he would not know 
her again; but even as this idea entered her 
mind, she felt that it was a broken reed, not to 
be relied upon. She looked up at the brush, of 
which she had hitherto felt so proud, with a 
species of loathing. How well she remembered 
the exultation with which she had placed it over 
her door when the under-keeper's son, to whom 
she had confided it on her way back, had sent it 
home properly mounted ; now she felt as if she 
could willingly burn it, if only by that means 
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she could consign the whole of that day's pro- 
ceedings to oblivion. 

It may seem strange that Christian should 
never have observed the novel ornament in her 
sister's room ; but the girls' tastes were so wide- 
ly divergent that, fond as they were of each 
other, they seldom entered each other's apart- 
ments. Hyacinth shrugged her shoulders at 
Christian's bare floor, and laughed at her for- 
midable array of pamphlets and dull books ; 
while Christian stood on the threshold of Hya- 
cinth's room, and professed herself afraid of 
coming any further, for fear of knocking down 
some precious piece cf uselessness. So even 
when, at rare intervals, she did come in, her 
eyes were too much occupied in avoiding the 
destruction of Dresden shepherdesses, or the 
overthrow of tiny tables, for them ever to rise 
so high as the top of the old carved oak door. 

The luncheon bell rang before Hyacinth had 
found any way out of her dilemma, and she 
went down in anything but her usual radiant 
spirits. Sir Loudoun, however, was too nervous 
at the thought of the rapidly-approaching or- 
deal, and Christian too absorbed in thinking 
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over all the duties of her position, for either of 
them particularly to notice her very unusual 
silence. 

It had been arranged that Mrs. Ettrick and 
her son should reach the Hall about an hour 
before the rest of the guests, so that their aunt's 
presence might be of some support to the two 
girls in the trying ordeal of receiving their first 
party. It seemed a perfectly interminable period 
between the time when the omnibus was de- 
spatched to the small station just outside the 
lodge gates, and that when it was heard rapidly 
approaching the hall-door. Sir Loudoun, who 
had been wandering restlessly from one room 
to the other, went out to the door, the girls 
following him to the hall, where they were 
speedily overwhelmed by their aunt's effusive 
greeting. 

Mrs, Ettrick's manner could be extremely 
winning when she chose ; and, as the reader 
may infer from the conversation with her 
son, which he has already heard, she did 
choose on the present occasion. Seated 
in the drawing-room, and bestowing her 
honeyed speeches impartially upon each, she 
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was all the while critically examining her 
two nieces. She at once acknowledged that, 
the photograph notwithstanding, Hyacinth was 
without a doubt the best-looking, her expres- 
sion and colouring being such as no photo- 
graph could portray. Still, Christian pleased 
her best — she seemed so quiet and composed, 
so ready to be placed at the head of a house- 
hold as a sensible wife. But glancing at Lind- 
say, she plainly saw which sister his fastidious 
taste preferred. He was regarding Hyacinth 
with a look of critical approval that boded ill 
for his falling in love with Christian, should she 
prove the better match of the two. However, 
Mrs. Ettrick sagely reflected that it was of 
little consequence that he should fall in love at 
all, all that was necessary in her eyes being 
that he should remain strictly neutral till Sir 
Loudoun's intentions were declared, and then 
marry the richest of his cousins, as soon as 
might be. 

Sir Loudoun's manner surprised and pleased 
her. In former days he had not been very cor- 
dial towards her. She had occasionally spoken 
slightingly of Lady Ettrick's illness, and in his 
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eyes she could hardly have been guilty of a 
more deadly sin. Now, however, he was not 
only cordial, but almost empresse. Of course it 
might be partly shyness and nervousness, but 
that could hardly account for all ; besides, his 
welcome to Lindsay was quite affectionate, 
almost paternal. Could he be about to play 
into her hands, and also wish for the union of 
the cousins? It really seemed very like it. 
For as the other guests arrived, she observed 
with infinite satisfaction that, though genial to 
all, to none was his greeting so warm as it had 
been to her and Lindsay. If her surmises were 
correct, here was a great stumbling-block re- 
moved from her path, for she had somewhat 
dreaded that Sir Loudoun might desire a better 
match for his daughter, fler spirits rose, and 
she became more and more interlested in hearing 
all the plans and arrangements for the week, 
and more anxious to assist the girls by taking 
the entertainment of some of the visitors off 
their hands. She was accustomed to being 
extremely popular whenever she chose to take 
the trouble to make herself so, and had no 
doubt that the twins were perfectly charmed 
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with her. She might have been somewhat 
disconcerted had she heard what passed in 
Christian's room when the last visitor had been 
conducted to her apartment. Hyacinth looked 
in for a moment before dressing, and after a few 
remarks on the other gaests, said, 

"By-the-by, how well you described Aunt 
Marion 1 She is just like a purring cat." 

" Yes. I thought of it once or twice. Do 
you recognise the flaxen plaits?" 

" I think these must be a new set. But I dp 
remember her eyes. Once when she was 
pleased there. came a gleam in them, which I 
recollect quite well seeing that day when papa 
gave in and consented to punish me. We shall 
never be friends, I know." 

" I believe you bear malice still." 

** Nonsense 1 But there's the dressing-bell." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" Who ever loved that loved not at first sight?" 

Hero and Leander. 

/CHRISTIAN looked so stately and composed 
^ that probably, among the many guests as- 
sembled at Ettrick that night, not one guessed 
how her heart beat as she entered the drawing- 
room, or imagined her state of nervous trepida- 
tion at the thought of committing some social 
blunder in her new character of hostess. She 
was first — so much the better, she should have 
time to look once again at that perplexing list, 
which seemed so persistently to elude all the 
efforts of her usually retentive memory. But 
she was not destined to have much time to con 
her lesson, for in a very few minutes she was 
joined by Mrs. Ettrick. 
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" I thought perhaps I might b# of some little 
use to you, my love," she began, in honeyed 
tones. " All this must be so new to you ; and 
my long experience may be of some assist- 
ance." 

" Oh ! thank you very much, Aunt Marion," 
said Christian ; ^' but papa has made out the list 
of how everyone is to go in to dinner, and I have 
only got to learn it ; but that seems quite im- 
possible — it goes out of my head as fast as I 
read it." 

" Don't worry yourself about it, my lore — 
just read it out — no one will be at all surprised, 
for they must know that from unfortunate cir- 
cumstances you have had no practice in such 
matters. And so your father wrote the list? 
Very thoughtful of him. Would you mind my 
seeing it? Thanks. Ahl I see — most excel- 
lently arranged indeed 1" 

For at the first glance Mrs. Ettrick saw Lind- 
say's name in the post of honour as escorting 
Christian, and drew pleasing deductions there- 
from as to what Sir Loudoun's views must be. 

And now the first stragglers of the party in 
the house began to make their appearance, and 
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Mr. Wilson and his two elderly sisters were 
announced. Mr. Wilson was the Rector of the 
parish, and had known the two girls from their 
earliest childhood. More guests made their 
appearance, but still there was no sign of Hya- 
cinth. Sir Loudoun asked Christian more than 
once why she was so late, but she could give 
no reason. She little knew that Hyacinth was 
standing at the top of the stairs, dreading to 
enter the drawing-room, and face the possible 
recognition by Mr. Lambert, and, by the posi- 
tion she occupied, sorely discomfiting a troop 
of ladies'-maids, anxious to establish themselves 
in good places to see the procession to the 
dining-room. 

At length, however, the dinner-bell rang ; 
the evil moment could no longer be postponed, 
and with a rush that gave her no more time to 
think, Hyacinth flew downstairs, and entered 
the drawing-room, where, without daring to 
look up, she devoted herself, in the most em- 
preset manner^ to the two old. Miss Wilsons, 
whom she habitually voted "terrible bores," 
and who were somewhat surprised at her sud- 
den attention. The butler announced dinner ; 
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the moment of Christian's penance was come, 
and with blushing cheeks she commenced her 
task. She had forgotten Mrs. Ettrick's ^yise 
counsel to read her lesson, instead of trying to 
remember it, and before half the couples had 
been despatched, she was in hopeless confusion. 
Hyacinth, to her dismay, saw her cavalier 
disappear with some one else, and a moment 
after found herself crossing the hall on the arm 
of Mr. Lambert of Stanham. But she was de- 
stined to be soon re-assured. 

" I think this is not quite our first meeting, 
Miss Ettrick," began her companion ; then, see- 
ing her vivid blush and air of extreme confu- 
sion, he continued — " I suspect, however, that 
for some reason your day's hunting is a secret ; 
if so, you may depend on my discretion." 

" Oh, thank you 1" exclaimed Hyacinth, giving 
him a glance of such rapturous thankfulness as 
was an ample reward for his promise — " thank 
you so very much. I never meant to hunt 
when I came out, but I fell in with the hounds, 
and I could not resist looking on, and Bay 
Charmer jumped the fence before I knew where 
I was, and — and " 
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" And you could not resist going on when 
you had once begun. I do not wonder. To 
anyone who rides so well as you do it must have 
been a desperate temptation. But why should 
it be such a secret ?" 

" I ought to have told, I know," said Hya- 
cinth, colouring ; " but I knew papa would be 
very vexed, and as it was an accident, and 
would never happen again, I — I said noth- 

mg. 

" Sir Loudoun objects to your hunting, 

thenr 

" Yes ; he does not go out himself, so we have 
no one to go with. Christian does not care, 
but 1 would give anything in the world to go 
out every day of the season." 
* ** Your mare is a great beauty." 

"Yes — is she not?" cried Hyacinth, enthusi- 
astically — admiration of Bay Charmer was a» 
ready passport to her regard. "^ She will jump 
anything in the world and never tire ; she never 
showed that day's run one bit." 

" Then she must be a wonder, for, though so 
short, it was at almost racing pace. You do 
not go out very much in the neighbourhood. 
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do you, Miss Ettrick, or we must surely have 
met before?" 

"No, we hardly ever go anywhere, more's 
the pity," said Hyacinth, who felt on terms of 
the greatest intimacy with her new acquaint- 
ance from their common secret, and her thank- 
fulness to him for keeping her counsel, and was 
innocently unaware of the bewitching character 
of the glances she was bestowing upon him. 
" Two tea-parties and one croquet ditto would 
represent a very gay Summer, and a dinner at 
the Rectory at Christmas is wild dissipation." 

" What a dismal life 1" 

" Oh, no, it isn't that at all. We ride a great 
deal, and row, and fish, and ^" 

*' And sing, I am sure." 

«Why?" 

"Because nothing would convince me that 
you did not." 

" Well, I do a little, but in a very mild way, 
when I'm quite sure that no one is listening ; 
and even then only scraps of songs — chiefly 
odds and ends of old ballads." 

" Which are worth double all the bravura 
songs in the universe. I wish you would con- 
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eider me * nobody,' and let me listen. There is 
no music of which I am so fond." 

"Except that of the hounds, hien entenduj* 
laughed Hyacinth, as the ladies rose. 

Christian and Lindsay had hardly prospered 
80 well. They had no secret to act as a bond 
of union between them ; Christian's mind was 
considerably pre-occupied, and Lindsay, some- 
what bored by her short answers, was watching 
Hyacinth's animated countenance and evidently 
mirthful conversation with her neighbour, and 
wishing himself in that neighbour's place. The 
only time that Christian initiated a topic ot 
conversation, it was by asking what were his 
views on the subject of Female Suffrage ; and 
when he told her that he thought women had 
no business with votes, and made a great 
blunder when they attempted to step out of 
their own sphere, she had responded^ with a 
calm smile, that she supposed it was only 
natural that, like the rest of his sex, he should 
be prejudiced, and disposed to resist the yield- 
ing of long-withheld justice. 

Good heavens I If this was what his mother 
called a clever girl, he — should prefer her being 
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some one else's wife. After all, it seemed most 
probable that the girls, being twins, would 
have equal fortunes, and the younger looked 
much the pleasanter — as if she were full of fun, 
in fact. She certainly was uncommonly pretty. 
He fancied his mother had said that they knew 
no one ; but she and that fellow beside her 
must clearly be old friends, or they could not 
have so much to say to each other. He wished 
cordially that they were not on quite such 
intimate terms. Perhaps his mother was mis- 
taken after all in imagining that he had so 
clear a field as she evidently had done. That 
red-bearded fellow opposite looked as if he 
were making tremendous running, and the girl 
seemed to like it. She certainly was mon- 
strously pretty! He had not admired her 
suflSciently at first, There was something very 
distinguished-looking in the shape and turn of 
her head ; and although that way of wearing 
her hair curling down her back was affected 
and outr4i still it was undeniably becoming. 
Then he noticed, with approval, that she had 
very pretty hands, set off by some remarkably 
handsome rings (Hyacinth was in the full 
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enjoyment of wearing, for the first time, some 
o^ the contents of her jewel-box) — and good 
hands were a point in a woman's appearance 
on which he was most fastidious. He glanced 
at Christian's, and found that, though soft and 
white, they were decidedly too large for his 
taste. He should think her gloves must be 
seven and a half, at the very least. He began 
to wish that he could hear what all that merry 
conversation was about ; he had made up his 
mind by this time that Hyacinth was a positive 
beauty. 

There is, perhaps, nothing which so quickens 
a man's appreciation of a woman's perfections 
as to see them openly admired by another; 
and Lindsay's inclination to fall in love with 
Hyacinth was decidedly increased by a desire 
to supplant what he supposed to be his rival, by 
a slight spirit of opposition to his mother (who 
evidently preferred Christian), and by a very 
considerable alarm at that young lady's deter- 
mined sentiments. 

Mrs. Ettrick was watching matters closely, 
though appearing absorbed in conversation 
with Mr. Walsham, who had taken her in to 
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dinner, or with Sir Loudoun, whenever he 
turned to her, during a short pause in Lady 
Tynedale's lively chatter. She felt that Chris- 
tian had, in some manner, wounded his taste, 
or his susceptibilities, and she noticed the 
frequency with which his eyes were fixed on 
Hyacinth. This did not please her. Though 
she knew nothing of Sir Loudoun's intentions 
respecting the property, she thought it very 
possible that he might make Christian heiress 
of Ettrick ; and if such were the case, it would 
be suicidal folly for Lindsay to begin to &noy 
himself in love with the younger sister. Hap- 
pily, however, that young lady appeared to be 
already provided with an adorer, for Mr. 
Lambert, amused by Hyacinth's nawetSj and 
delighted with her utter want of conventionali- 
ty, was paying her very marked attention. 
Had she known the extent of their acquaint- 
ance, Mrs. Ettrick would have been scandal- 
ised, and would have felt inclined to bestow 
upon her niece some marked reproof for her 
"want of maidenly reserve"; but being in 
blissful ignorance on the point, she was rather 
pleased than otherwise with a flirtation that 
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accorded so well with her own schemes. 

When the ladies reached the drawing-room, 
there was, for some minutes, considerable for- 
znalitj; but this could not long exist where 
Lady Tynedale was. Lady Tynedale was a 
pretty, vivacious, good-natured woman of five- 
and-thirty — good-natured, that is to say. to 
those who were what she considered " genuine ;" 
for to shams, or, indeed, to any form of disin- 
genuousness, she showed no pity, but scourged 
them with the full force of her ready wit. 

It may be therefore easily understood that she 
had inany enemies, for in these days shams are 
largely in the ascendant, and their proprietors 
are rarely inclined to forgive exposure. Well- 
preserved ladies, whose rouge and pearl-powder, 
whose lip-colouring and hair-dye, had been un- 
masked by Lady Tynedale*s raillery ; girls who 
had hugged themselves in the belief that the 
jonquil-coloured tow into which, in a fit of tem- 
porary insanity, they had transmogrified their 
brown or ebon tresses, was supposed to be 
genuine — " Titian-coloured hair " — till Lady 
Tynedale undeceived them ; manoeuvring chape- 
rons, who, like ostriches, hiding their heads in 
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the sand, believed their manifold plots unknown 
because no one ever gave a hint of perceiving 
them, and who had been roused to a sense of 
the transparency of their artifices by Lady 
Tynedale's outspoken remarks — all these disin- 
genuous classes, and many more besides, feared, 
and therefore hated her. 

There is no passion so cruel as is fear, and 
very cruelly and very bitterly did Lady Tyne- 
dale's enemies often speak of her. Happily, her 
character and her circumstances were such that 
she could afford to laugh at their impotent 
malignity. Married before she was seventeen 
to Lord Tynedale, a man of forty-nine, and 
surrounded, courted, and flattered as she had 
been ever since, her character had ever stood so 
high as to resist all her detractors' efforts to blast 
it. Though she had married out of the school- 
room at her mother's bidding, she had proved 
herself a pattern wife, and although those who 
wished her ill might, and did, sneer at her ypry 
large masculine acquaintance, she could, had 
she chosen, have replied with truth that they 
were quite as much her husband's friends as her 
own. 
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It is rare, indeed, that a marriage ao vastly 
tmequal in age as that of Lord and Lady Tyne- 
dale turns out so well, more especially when the 
bride is so excQedingly young ; it is generally 
a disappointment to the elderly husband, who, 
marrying for the sake of a nurse, is selfish 
enough to wish to chain a bright, joyous child, 
who should be gathering the roses and sipping 
the nectar of life, to his goujiy chair — and is little 
short of a purgatory to the young girl who has 
married without knowing what life is, or without 
a. conception of what it is she is undertaking, 
and wakes to find herself tied down for the best 
years of her young life to a round of duties in 
the service of one whom she has married from 
obedience rather than love. 

But the Tynedale marriage had proved a 
brilliant exception to the general rule. It would 
have been strange if the fair young bride had 
remained untouched by the chivalrous devotion 
of her handsome husband. Her lightest wish 
was his law — so much so, indeed, that she soon 
grew most guarded in expressing a desire, so 
certain was she that, no matter at what cost to 
himself, it would at once be gratified. 
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His indulgence had its reward, for it would 
have been difficult to find a more adoring wife 
than wa9 Lady Tynedale, in spite of the gay 
spirits and the love of society and diversion, 
which made her enemies shake their evil heads 
and whisper, " Poor dear Lord Tynedale I So 
sad for him ! Such a frivolous wife ! " 

Lord Tynedale was wise enough to know the 
contrary, and to value the treasure that he pos- 
sessed. He alone knew the numberless acts of 
unobtrusive kindness done by his wife — not only 
the common and easy ones to the very poor, 
the legitimate objects of charity to every Lady 
Bountiful, but of that infinitely more difficult 
class requiring tact and thoughtfulness of no 
common order, alleviating the sufferings and re- 
lieving the poverty of those who have known 
better days — who, while they suffer as much as, 
if not more than, the absolute pauper class, have 
the additional torture of dreading, as a humilia- 
tion, the discovery of their pressing necessities. 
He knew her thorough truthfulness — that it was 
not in her nature to have a mystery or a secret, 
however small, of her own, yet that nothing 
c<5uld induce her to betray the very slightest 
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confidfince reposed in her. He loyed to see her 
courted and admired, and was content that she 
should have any number of adorers in her train, 
well assured that never a thought would enter 
her mind that need render him uneasy. In fact, 
he had a noble mind, and was capable of that 
rare and precious thing — perfect trust. 

And Lady Tynedale amply returned his con- 
fidence. She would repeat to him all the com- 
pliments that were paid her, and laugh merrily 
with him over their foolish exaggerations, in a 
manner that would have been keenly mortifying 
to their authors, could they have overheard her. 
Two boys at Eton, and two girls in the school- 
room, were the delight of their parents' lives, 
and promised to inherit both their dispositions 
and good looks. 

It was but seldom that Lord and Lady Tyne- 
dale were to be seen apart, and he was to have 
been one of the party assembled at Ettrick 
Hall, but a premonitory twinge of the gout had 
made him deem it safer to remain at home, 
though he would not hear of his wife's keeping 
him company, and thus missing the gathering 
of her kin. 
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" Not to be thought of, my deax Helen," he 
8aid, when she urged it. ^^ I am most anxious 
to hear all about the twins, and shall expect a 
very full report. Ethel will keep me company 
beautifully. It will do the monkey good to 
come and read with me a little." 

And so Lord Tynedale*s excuse had been 
sent, and it was in his place that Mr. Lambert 
had been invited to dinner. . 

Wilfred Lambert had not long been settled 
in Elmshire. He had inherited the fine, though 
sadly encumbered estate of Stanham, &om a 
distant cousin, in the previous Autumn, and had 
not liked to give up the hounds which had 
always been kept there, though they were an 
expense he could but ill afford. Everyone 
always talked of the Lamberts of Stanham as 
rich people, and forgot to mention the en- 
cumbrances, though they were as well known 
as was the rent-roll ; and it requires considerable 
determination and strength of mind, on the part 
of a young man who has just come unexpectedly 
into a fortune, to resist the assumption of a 
whole county that he will do certain things 
eminently convenient to it, and by no means 
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unpleasant to himself. He had succumbed for 
this Winter, but he had made strong resolu- 
tions, and had now gone the length of an- 
nouncing that he could hunt the country no 
longer. He had almost made up his mind to 
let Stanham and go abroad, and had never 
felt a pang until this evening ; but now it sud- 
denly began to dawn upon him that Elmshire 
was by no means an unpleasant place, that it 
would be infinitely better for the property, and 
indeed more advisable in every way, if he 
stayed quietly at home. He could shut up the 
greater part of the large rambling old house at 
Stanham, and live in one comer of it ; and 
though he could not aflEbrd to keep the hounds, 
he might have a " couple of screws,*' and see a 
little sport. 

And all this revolution had been made in his 
views by Hyacinth Ettrick's blue eyes, though 
no one would have been more surprised than 
she, had she been told of the change she had 
wrought, excepting, perhaps, her victim him- 
self. 

As Wilfred Lambert drove home that even- 
ing, although conscious that he felt different 
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from usual, it did not dawn upon him that this 
change of feeling was produced by his having 
fallen violently in love with the pretty heroine 
of the Swampmore run. 

It is much the fashion, we know, to scoff at 
" love at first sight,'' and to aver that it is only 
to be found in the pages of romance. From 
this view we must, however, be permitted to 
dissent, for we believe that love is to the full as 
often generated at first sight as after long ac- 
quaintance, more especially, strangely enough, 
in the sterner sex, who are popularly supposed 
to be so much less impressionable than their 
weaker sisters. We doubt whether it would 
be possible for anyone to explain distinctly and 
precisely what it is with which he or she falls in 
love ; they are conscious of the fact, but would 
be sorely puzzled to give the exact reason. It 
is, then, just as likely to be inspired at first 
sight by admiration of some special attribute, 
particular beauty, or remarkable grace, or by 
the subtle attraction of some sympathetic af- 
finity, as to be the outcome of long acquaintance, 
which is, we think, more often productive of 
warm fiiendship than of intense love. Certain it 
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is that at the dinner-table at Ettrick, Hyacinth, 
herself unscathed, had done damage to two 
hearts^ Wil&ed Lambert, albeit the cause was 
unknown to himself, was, as we have seen, al- 
ready altering his scheme of life under her in- 
spiration; while Lindsay Ettrick was secretly 
determining that, let his mother advise as she 
might, it was the younger sister that he would 
try to win. 

How much the perception that he had a rival 
in the field had to do with this determination 
it would be hard say ; no man values a woman 
the less for seeing that she is appreciated by 
another— with some it is indeed a substantial 
ground of preference. He took care to usurp 
the seat by her side on entering the drawing- 
room, and was gratified by perceiving Mr. Lam- 
bert's look of decided disappointment. It made 
no difference to Hyacinth ; she was so supreme- 
ly happy in the enjoyment of this totally new 
phase of existence that she could not restrain 
her spirits, and would have chattered away to 
old Dr. Wilson with almost as much pleasure as 
to anyone else. 
Christian was far from enjoying herself so 
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thoroughly ; her avowal of her views on 
female suffrage had aUeoated Lindsay, whose 
conversation hadpreviously interested her; and 
she had been much annoyed by her neighbour 
on the other side, a second cousin, by name 
Captain Gordon, who had overheard her speech, 
and who had teased, or, as he would have 
termed it, " chaffed " her about it during the 
rest of dinner. 

Ralph Gordon was extremely poor, and had 
come down to Ettrick with the positive deter- 
mination to marry one or other of his cousins, 
he was not particular which ; indeed he would 
cheerfully have allied himself to any woman, 
however ill-favoured, were she only sufficiently 
endowed with golden recommendations. His 
heart, if he had one, was perfectly free in the 
matter, and it struck him forcibly that he had 
better devote himself to Christian, as Hyacinth's 
greater beauty was sure to attract more wor- 
shippers. But, though unaware of it, he made 
the greatest possible mistake in his method of 
approaching Christian; he imagined that by 
teasing her about her fancy for a vote, and by 
making jokes about all the absurdities and in- 
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conveniences to which Female Suffrage might 
give rise, most of which were resuscitated from 
his recollections oi Punch — ^he was making great 
progress, and putting himself on a footing of 
perfect familiarity. He little knew how deeply 
Christian cared for her opinions, or guessed how 
impatiently she was beating her foot against 
the floor, and lon^g for the moment when she 
could give the signal for departure. He had a 
very comfortable beUef in his own powers of 
pleasing, having been much flattered, on account 
of his good looks, by many silly girls in various 
garrison towns ; and had he. been told that h& 
had both annoyed and disgusted his hostess, he 
would simply have disbelieved it. When the gen- 
tlemen entered the drawing-room he found her 
quite unapproachable, securely intrenched be- 
tween Mrs. Walsham and the eldest Miss 
Wilson, and no effort he could make would 
induce her to move from their protection. 
Hyacinth did much more of the honours of the 
house; she it was who discovered that Miss 
Mackenzie was a brilliant pianiste, and only re- 
quired the regulation amount of pressing to be 
induced to favour the company with some of 
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Thalberg's most stnpendons Fantasias, and that 
Lady Tynedale sang deligfatfiilly espikgle little 
French songs, besides dreamy German ballads. 
Then it also appeared that Lindsay had a fine 
thongfa uncultivated tenor voice, and that if some 
one would but aooompany him he would like no- 
thing better than to delight his audience with 
^^ La Donna h mobile," and *^Com' e gentil ;" so, as 
Miss Mackenzie's performances were of fiir too 
magnificent a character for her to condescend to 
attempt an accompaniment, Hyacinth, with 
many warnings to her cousin that it was her 
first essay, sat down to accompany him herself 
and certainly acquitted herself to the full as 
well as he did. 

Altogether it was a strange alteration in the 
girls' lives, and Hyadnth followed Christian into 
her room to talk it over when they went up- 
^{tairs. But Christian was even more silent 
thfiui was her wont ; indeed she seemed positive- 
ly depressed, and responded but feebly to 
Hyacinth's merry diatter. 

" Are you tired ?" asked Hyacinth at last. 

" N — ^no ; not exactly." 
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" Then what is the matter ? Have you lost 
your tongue ?" 

"No, but — it seems a hundred years at least 
since we got up this morning, before we knew 
all these people. Oh, dear! how 1 wish this 
week were over 1'* 

" / don't 1 I should like a dinner party every 
night, and people always staying in the house ! 
Come, Christian, you're only tired. Confess, 
now, is not Lady Tynedale perfectly fascinat- 
ing ?" 

" I should think she was good-natured, but 
she seems very frivolous." 

"Frivolous I Stuff 1 Do you think no one 
knows anything who is not always talking of 
the abstruse subjects that interest you ? Good 
night, I hope you will be in a cheerier mood . 
to-morrow." 

And Hyacinth departed^ humming as she 
went the refrain of one of Lady Tynedale's 
chansonnettes. 

".To-morrow 1 To-morrow 1" murmured 
Christian, as she knelt at the open window, her 
arms resting on the sill, and her face upturned 
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in contemplation. ^ How I wish it were over I 
or rather how I wish that my fiither had made 
a different disposition of the property! It is 
■o wrong, 80 nnfeir to Hyacinth, so positively 
iniquitous to my mind ! And little as I know 
of the world, 1 know enough to be aware that, 
as heiress of £ttrick, there will be men in plenty 
who will want to marry me — ^notfor what I am, 
but for what I have. Well, it can't be helped,' 
and I can't be forced to marry. How women can 
be found willing to submit themselves to all the 
indignities to which, as wives, they are naturally 
subject, passes my comprehension. To say no* 
thing of being forced to give up their own 
names, which seems to me the grossest possible 
insult, fancy having no legal right to call any- 
thing their own! it is absolutely monstrous! 
Sometimes, though, an heiress's husband is 
obliged to take her name iostead of his own ; 
that is fair enough." 

And with this curiously irrational conclusion. 
Christian betook herself to repose, . little 
dreaming that Ralph Gordon, smoking his 
cigar in the drive, had been studying her face 
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-with the rays of the moon falling upon it, and 
was at that moment engaged in preparing 
some complimentary verses to greet her eyes 
at her awakening on the morrow. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Silence, ye wolves I while Ralph to Cynthia howls, 
And makes night hideous ; — answer him, ye owls." 

Dunciad. 

^^ But then she had a will : was he to blame? 
And maiden fancies." 

The Princess. 

" The lady doth protest too much, methinks I" 

HaTnlet 

" I^OW let us hear everything we are to do 
•^^ to-day," exclaimed Lady Tynedale at 
breakfast the next morning ; " of course I know 
there is the great solemnity of the tenants' 
dinner, but is there nothing else ? It's quite 
hopeless to think of settling to anything, so I 
hope there's some other festivity." 

" What enviable spirits 1" lisped Mrs. Ettrick, 
who had hated Lady Tynedale ever since she 
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had once heard her refer langhinglj to Eau 
de Phryne, a coBmetic in which she indulged 
largely, and placed the most implicit confidence. 
" One would think, dearest Lady Tynedale, 
that you were as young as Hyacinth." 

*' Instead of being nearly old enough to be 
her mother," laughed Lady Tynedale, who 
would not have cared had her age been 
placarded from Charing Cross to South Kensing- 
ton. •* Well, a coming^ of age is new to me, and 
I want to taike a lesson before my^ boy's time 
comes. Christian ! Hyacinth I recite^ tille pro- 
gramme of lihe day !" 

" Theiie is^ nothing else, exceptinj^ the chil- 
dren's itea," said Christian, speaking with an 
effort. She felt thoroughly disturbed and off 
her balance this morning, hating the thought 
of all the^ congratulations which her &ther's 
announcement of her as- his* heiress would be 
certain to bring upon her ; V=ery angry at the 
lines signed ^^ Ralph," and addressed to her as 
" Cynthia j" which had reached her that morning 
from C^tain Gordon^ and^ in which' sentiment 
and raillery were mingled (as may be con- 
ceiyed> when W6 say that " moonlight on the 
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hill" was made to rhyme with "John Stuart 
Mill,") and much annoyed at finding him 
established next to her at breakfast, and 
offering her those matter-of-course civilities 
that she was unable to refuse. 

Lindsay had contrived to get next to 
Hyacinth, and was making her laugh heartily 
by a mirthful forecast of the events of the day, 
while his mother looked on, not best pleased, 
and wished he would devote himself to the 
quiet, sedate Christian instead of to " that pert 
Kttle thing." 

"The children's tea 1 — the school-children, I 
suppose you mean ?" said Mrs. Mackenzie. 

" Yes, of all the schools on the estate," said 
Hyacinth. 

" Of all the Clmrch schools I presume you 
mean, my love 1" corrected Mrs. Ettrick. 

"No, I mean what I said — aZZthe schools. 
Dissenting, Boman Catholic, and everything 
else." 

" Surely this must be a jest?" said Mrs. 
Ettrick, turning to Sir Loudoun, but before he 
could reply Christian exclaimed, 

** A jest ? No, indeed 1 Do you think wo 
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would show a mean and pitiful party spirit, and 
exclude the children of those who do not happen 
to think precisely as we do ? What should be 
free if thought is not? And on what subject 
have people so good a right to think independ- 
ently as on their religion, which affects them- 
selves, and no one else ? -Besides, what signifies 
the difference of a creed, so long as people do 
whatever they think right to the best of their 
ability r 

There was a dead silence when Christian 
ceased, and as it suddenlv occurred to her that 
she had made herself unnecessarily conspicuous, 
she fiubsided into an agony of blushing, which 
was not lessened by her overhearing Captain 
Gordon's sotto voce remark of — 

^^Braval Bravissima! fair cousin, Stuart Mill 
is bearing fruit with a witness !" 

He was making what he considered, and would 
himself have called « strong running," thinWng 
that here was a country-girl, who had as yet 
seen no one, and who could hardly fail to be 
captivated by such a professed lady-killer as him- 
self. As we have said, he had been greatly 
flattered, on account of his good looks, by the 
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not orer-wise young ladies who in gaxrison 
towns regard flirtation "with the oflSoers as the 
sole end and aim of life, and was inclined to 
assume a sort of " veni, vidi, vici " manner, most 
distasteful to one so proud, despite aU her 
socialistic fancies, as was Christian Ettrick. She 
was thankM to be able to give the signal for 
moving to the drawing-room, and thus to 
escape for the moment from her persecutor. 

The morning passed in a most desultory 
manner ; no one seemed to think it worth while 
to settle to any occupation, so some strolled to 
look at the decorations of the dining-tent, 
others loitered on the terraces, enjoying the 
balmy air, more like July than treacherous and 
fickle May, and Lindsay persuaded Hyacinth to 
introduce him to the Dell. He won her heart 
by his warmly expressed admiration of Ronald, 
but the stately deerhound himself declined to 
be conciliated, and, though passively enduring 
his caresses, could not be induced to take the 
slightest notice of him. Sailor was more amiable, 
but even he was not so demonstrative as usual, 
and Hyacinth was rather vexed, and scolded 
them both for being extremely rude. But 
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LiDdsay did not much care ; he was occupied in 
admiring the grace of his cousin's slight figure 
as she bent over the dogs, and felt gratified 
at her annoyance that they did not take to 
him. 

*'This is lovely, indeed!" he exclaimed, as 
they seated themselves under the beech tree 
and looked down on the Dell, with which the 
reader is already familiar ; then after a pause he 
continued, ^' Is there a boat ? I should so like to 
row you on the lake." 

"Come along and I'll row you," cried 
Byadnth, springing up. ^^ Christian and I go 
out most days." 

"Alone?" 

" Alone, of course I Who should come with 
us!" 

" But something might happen." 

"Not it I Why we began rowing when we 
were eight years old." 

By this time they were seated in the boat, 
and with a few powerful strokes Hyacinth shot 
out nearly into the centre of the lake. When 
they reached the island, she pulled under the 
shadow of a large horse-chestnut, and, resting 
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on her oars, began to sing "Fair Helen of 
Ejrkconnel." As she warbled, 

'' Oh Helen fair 
Beyond compare,'^ 

Lindsay, leaning back in the stem and watch- 
ing her, thought the description was most 
applicable to herself. 

If there be one place more perilous than 
another for a Ute-ic-Ute between two young 
people, that place is indubitably a boat. There 
is such a sense of isolation, such an utter still- 
ness, it is so impossible that anything can be 
oveieard, that there is every opportunity for, 
and temptation to, love-making. Lindsay and 
Hyacinth had not yet reached that stage, but 
he took a tremendous stride towards it during 
that hour of dolce far nientej and Hyacinth was 
scarcely so fancy-jfree, when she once more 
drew the boat into its resting-place, as she had 
been when she left the shore. What had 
influenced her none could have told, most cer- 
tainly she could not have done so ; nay, she was 
as yet serenely unaware of any change in her- 
self; it is rare, indeed, that the victims of Eros 
the Invincible feel the moment of their deadly 
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wound, let the shaft rankle ever so keenly 
afterwards. 

It was with a contraction of the brow that 
Mrs. Ettrick saw them enter the dining-room, 
and heard the account of their morning's 
amusement; but there was little time to lose, 
and she had no opportunity of speaking to her 
son before the whole party adjourned to the 
tent — it had been deemed best that the house- 
party should only make their appearance when 
the actual dinner was over, in time for the 
speeches and the health-drinking. Sir Loudoun 
led the way with Lady Tynedale, desiring 
Lindsay, who followed with Christian, to place 
her on his left hand, and Mrs. Ettrick felt much 
gratified at seeing him selected as her cavalier 
on the occasion ; it was impossible, she thought, 
but that Sir Loudoun must " mean something." 

Lindsay, not knowing, as Christian did, what 
was coming, could not conceive why the hand 
resting on his arm trembled so exceedingly ; it 
seemed such a very commonplace circumstance 
to listen to a few speeches, and to bow and 
smile when the twin-healths were drunk, that 
he could not imderstand what there was to be 
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nervous about. Hyacinth was evidently qiute 
at her ease — why should not Christian be tiie 
same ? But he was soon to be enKgfatened, for 
Sir Londonn, rising, announced that he wished 
to say a few words before any healths were 
proposed. He began by alluding to himself as 
an old man, feeble and frail, who might, before 
any long time had elapsed, be called away from 
their midrt-thereby soflEnsing Hyadnth's blue 
eyes with tears — ^and went on to remark that 
he was glad to take this opportunity of inform- 
ing them, his tenants and very good friends, 
under whose rule they would live when he was 
gone. After mature deliberation on the sub- 
ject, it had appeared to him undesirable to 
divide the property equally between two sis- 
ters, as they might marry men of widely diver- 
gent views, and whose opinions as to what 
should be done might be absolutely antagonistic. 
He had therefore made his dear eldest daughter. 
Christian — claying his hand for a moment on 
her shoulder — ^heiress of his estate, and of a 
proper income, while his younger daughter 
would inherit a suitable fortune ; that he had 
entailed the estate upon his daughter's child- 
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ren, and that, in default of male issue, it would 
revert to his daughter Hyacinth. He wished 
them ail health and happiness, and sat down 
amid prolonged cheering. 

Then there rose the oldest and principal 
tenant on the estate, Jonathan Field, of Cow- 
slip Farm, who, in a long, rambling, and, it 
must be confessed, confused speech, tried every- 
one's patience, and his conclusion of "Long 
life, happiness, and many happy returns of the 
day, and a good husband too, and may he come 
before long to Miss £ttricls; our good Squire as* 
is to be," involved as it was, was welcomed 
with relief. The toast was, of course, enthusi- 
astically received, and Sir Loudoun was rising 
to return thanks for his daughter, when, to his 
amazement, Christian laid her hand on his arm 
and rose herself. She was pale as marble, but 
showed no other sign of nervousness, although 
the dead silence that ensued on her rising was 
enough to appal more accustomed speakers. 
She spoke slowly and clearly, though somewhat 
low. 

" I feel that I must thank you myself for the 
kind way in which you have drunk my health. 
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and received the intelligence of our future close 
connection with each other, though I am sure 
you trust with me that the day of its com- 
mencement may be very fer distant ; but when 
that day comes, if come it ever does, you shall 
find me careful for your welfare and for your 
interests as for my own. I could not indeed 
be otherwise, for I believe firmly that all men 
are equal, and that it should be our endeavour 
to obliterate, so far as it is possible to do so, all 
distinctions of class, and all accidents, for such 
they are, of birth and fortune. I thank you 
again for drinking my health." 

This speech was considerably above the heads 
of the majority of the audience, but they ap- 
plauded it none the less loudly for that. Among 
the aristocratic portion of the community, how- 
ever, it caused considerable consternation. Sir 
Loudoun, mortified and annoyed, was already 
somewhat repenting having by this public, an- 
nouncement rendered his decision irrevocable ; 
Lindsay was looking almost with disgust at a 
girl who could be so (according to his views) un- 
feminine as, first, to volunteer to make a speech, 
when there was not the slightest occasion for 
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her doing so ; and, secondly, to avow a wish to 
revolutionise society. Hyacinth was vexed at 
perceiving that everyone was privately blaming 
her sister ; and Lady Tynedale was endeavour- 
ing, by starting various topics, to restore the 
equanimity of the party. 

To a certain extent she succeeded, and the 
necessary toasts and speeches were duly got 
through ; but a damp had been thrown over the 
assembly, and no one was sorry when it was 
declared to be time to adjourn to the tent pre- 
pared for the school-children's tea. 

"Where on earth did Christian contrive to 
pick up these odd ideas? She is a regular 
socialist 1" said Lady Tynedale to Mrs. Ettrick, 
as they strolled on together. 

But though Mrs. Ettrick was fully as much 
horrified as anyone else at Christian's outburst, 
it was by no means her intention to show her 
feelings. Sir Loudoun's announcement had 
quite decided her as to which sister Lindsay 
must marry. Ettrick Hall ought certainly to 
^ with the title ; and if he were once in pos- 
session, Christian's oddities might be snubbed 
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and disregarded, so she answered diplomati- 
cally, 

"Oh! one must not think, too much of a 
girl's notions. The dear children have seen 
nothing of the world ; and dearest Christian has 
always had a great turn for serious reading, 
while she has never had anyone to talk over 
her fancies with. A little intercourse with the 
world will soon make her like other people." 

« I doubt it," thought Lady Tynedale. « Mere 
visionary fEincies would hardly have made her 
take such a decisive step as to make that 
speech. She must have a strong belief in her 
own views, at any rate, to dare public opinion 
for them in such determined fashion. It is a 
pity — it always is when a woman elects to leave 
the beaten track, more especially when, as in 
this instance, the divergent path is such a dan* 
gerous one. To my fancy, too, the girl is 
shallow, though I hardly know her well enough 
to venture to judge. Certainly Hyacinth is fiir 
pleasanter and more engaging, even althou^ 
she is a little wild." 

A school-tea is too ordinary and too unin- 
teresting an undertaking to merit det^ed 
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description. Naturally, after their achieve- 
ments with kettles of tea and baskets of buns, 
the party were tolerably tired, but after dinner 
the younger portion revived, and warmly wel- 
comed Lindsay's suggestion that they should 
see whether the ball-room floor was in good 
order for Friday night. Lady Tynedale volun- 
teered her services as musician, and, the rest of 
the party having sat down to whist, Sir Lou- 
doun and Mrs. Ettrick were left in undisturbed 
Uterbr-Ute. 

It soon became apparent to the lady that 
her brother-in-law had something that he 
wished to say to her. He began sentences and 
left them unfinished^ moved uneasily about the 
room, poked the fire, and at last, seating him- 
self by her, said, 

*' I trust you have no pressing engagements 
that will oblige you to hurry away from 
Ettrick T 

Short of an absolute Royal command,* there 
was no enga^ment that, in her present firame 
of mind, Mrs. Ettrick was not prepared calmly 
to disavow, and she replied, 

*' No, I have none — none, at least, that are of 
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the sKghtest consequence, if I can be of any nse 
to yon, dear Sir Loudonn/' 

Sir Loudoun stiU continued to fidget, then, 
assuming a confidential air, and speaking in a 
very low voice, he said, 

" It is better that we should understand one 
another at once. Mrs. Ettrick, I am very 
desirous that your son should marry my eldest 
daughter, Christian. The property will thus go 
with the title. She is, I fully believe, fancy- 
free — ^indeed, it is impossible that she should be 
otherwise. Do you imagine your son to be 
equaUy so ?" 

Mrs. Ettrick almost gasped with delight. 
Here was Sir Loudoun himself proposing the 
very arrangement for which she longed 1 She 
fully believed Lindsay's affections to be firee, 
but even if she had not done so her answer 
would still have been the same. 

"My dear Sir Loudoun, this is most unex- 
pected! Of course nothing could give me 
greater pleasure than to welcome dearest Chris- 
tian as my daughter. Naturally I cannot 
answer positively for Lindsay, but I have no 
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reason to believe that he has ever had the 
slightest attachment." 

'^ I am glad to hear it. And now I may as 
well speak quite frankly to you — ^it is pleasanter 
to me than entering upon the subject with him. 
Let me tell you that the income which will 
accompany Ettrick Hall is £8,000 a year ; and 
that on her marriage I should allow my daugh- 
ter £3,000 a year, and give Glen Ettrick up to 
her. Do you think it advisable that I should 
speak to her on the subject of your son ?" 

"By no means, dear Sir Loudoun. Just 
consider — the dear girl has known him barely 
four and twenty hours. She would be startled 
— disturbed, — more especially just now, when 
there is so much to agitate her. She looked 
quite overcome in the tent to-day." 

" I heartily wish she had been too much so 
to make herself so ridiculous I Did you ever 
hear anything so absurd ?" 

" A mere nothing, dear Sir Loudoun ; just a 
clever girl's evanescent fancy, that will soon be 
forgotten when she has mixed a little more in 
society. If I may advise, say nothing to her 
about it ; it would be making it of too much 
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consequence — and opposition sometimes roots 
ideas in young minds. You would doubtless 
wish me to tell Lindsay what you have said V 
It would perhaps be pleasanter for you than 
speaking to him yourself." 

"Yes, yes-if you please," said Sir Loudoun, 
who felt quite nervous at the idea of a conver- 
sation with his nephew on such a delicate 
topic, though he thought nothing of calmly 
disposing of his daughter's life without ques- 
tioning her consent. 

Why is it that hearts are things of which 
elderly persons are so remarkably prone to 
forget the existence? They must themselves 
presumably, at some remote period, have pos- 
sessed such appendages ; and yet, generation 
after generation, they invariably act on the 
assumption, first, that every girl is dying to be 
married; and, secondly, that the man they 
choose for her will suit her to the full as well 
as any other. And in this faith they persevere, 
though proved once and again to be lament- 
ably mistaken, and attribute each successive 
failure to some quite exceptional perversity of 
fate. 
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All through this conversation Mrs. Ettrick's 
eyes had been wandering uneasily to the 
ball-room, where Lindsay and Hyacinth seemed 
to be flying up and down in undesirably 
constant companionship. This must be put a 
stop to. But how ? She hardly, for the 
moment, saw. Her conversation with Lindsay 
in the train had shown her that, though 
undoubtedly in great financial difficulties, he 
was not yet in such straits as to be readily 
amenable to maternal persuasion, if he once fell 
in love with Hyacinth. " Fell in love !" Mrs. 
Ettrick's thin lips curled at the thought. It is 
doubtful if she had ever had much reverence for 
the tender passion ; but now a very small coin 
would have turned the scale against it in her 
estimation. She foresaw that the difficulties in 
the way of his being persuaded to marry 
Christian would be considerable ; she was aware 
that he inherited from her the obstinacy which, 
in her own character, she called firmness, but 
had also, unfortunately, a considerable share of 
the improvidence and want of care for the 
morrow that had characterised his father. It 
would, at any rate, be something to stop the 

1 2 
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mischief for that night ; so, having suggested 
to Sir Londonn that it was late, she made her 
appearance in the ball-room. 

<* Christian, lover 

Christian, who, in spite of all her endeavours, 
had fallen more than once a victim to the 
increasing attentions of Captain Gordon, turned 
round, delighted at the thought of release. 

^' Your father thinks, dearest, that it is time 
to go to bed. It has been a tiring and exciting 
day, and there is much to be done to-morrow." 

Christian was nothing loth, but Hyacinth 
lamented audibly. 

**Only half-past tenl — ^how provoking I Is 
anybody tired?" 

But the move had been made, and Hyacinth 
had to submit, though not, as her aunt observed 
with annoyance, without whispered condolences 
from Lindsay. 

"Can you come to my room? I want to 
talk to you," she said to her son, as she wished 
him good night. 

But Lindsay, anticipating a renewal of their 
travelling discussion, excused himself hastily. 
*'IIo must remain in the smoking-room; his 
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nnde did not smoke, and had requested him to 
act as host." 

So Mrs. Ettrick was obliged to be contented, 
and to go to bed with the intention of talking 
seriously to her son the next morning. With 
this view, she rose at an abnormal hour (her 
toilet arrangements were not of a nature to be 
lightly or rapidly undertaken), in the hope ot 
waylaying him before breakfast, and before he 
had time to attach himself still more to Hya- 
cinth. But she was again doomed to disap- 
pointment, for, as she was giving the finishing 
touch to her complexion, she saw him strolling 
along the edge of the Lake with his cousins. 
Certainly it was some consolation that Chris- 
tian was of the party, and he seemed to be 
talking to her quite as much as to her sister ; 
still it was aggravating to be obliged to leava 
her warning again unspoken, and even more so, 
to have risen unnecessarily so much before her 
wonted hour. 

Altogether, when Mrs. Ettrick, wearing her 
softest and sweetest smile, which was as much a 
part of her wardrobe as her best cap — we beg 
her pardon, coiffure — seated herself at the break- 
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fast-table, she was by no means in her smooth- 
est temper, but rather inclined to see anything 
which might displease her in the worst light. 
She was naturally, under the circumstances, in- 
clined to watch Hyacinth, and had soon con- 
structed an indictment of considerable levity 
against that young lady. Indeed, to anyone 
unable or unwilling to make allowance for the 
utter novelty of her situation, iu thus enjoying 
society for the first time, Hyacinth might well 
have seemed wild. Endowed with extreme vital- 
ity and power of enjoyment, things that would 
have passed unremarked by most people, were 
positive pleasures and delights to her. She felt 
in such a state of exhilaration that it was only 
with considerable effort that she refirained from 
dancing and singing as she walked along ; and 
it was, of course, impossible that such exu- 
berant spirits could be utterly repressed. Then, 
although she hardly knew the meaning of the 
word " flirtation," she had a very natural and 
feminine delight in admiration, and had not the 
savoir faire or knowledge of the world requisite 
to dissemble her innocent satisfaction at the 
attentions paid to her. 
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And 80, seated between Lindsay and Mr. 
Mackenzie, she was, without the slightest bad 
intention, or the faintest idea that she was 
** flirting, " making herself what Mrs. Ettrick 
mentally described as " very conspicuous." She 
infinitely preferred Christian's demeanour, as 
she sat, stiff and cold, at the head of the table, 
and was rejoiced to perceive that, short of 
absolute rudeness, she could hardly have re- 
pelled Captain Gordon's advances more suc- 
cessfnlly. 

" She is very posh and sensible, and will make 
Lindsay an excellent, steady wife," was her 
reflection, purposely ignoring the peculiar views 
which Christian had enunciated, and which 
hardly gave promise of her being specially tract- 
able, or easily led. 

Come what might, she was determined to 
capture Lindsay speedily — ^but it was no easy 
task. First, before she could waylay him, he 
had strolled off to the stables with Hyacinth, and 
two or three more, to be introduced to Bay 
Charmer — and who does not know the length to 
which a visit to the stables is wont to extend ? 
— more especially when an enthusiastic young 
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lady, bent on exhibiting her favourite, is one of 
the party. Then she lost sight of him altogether 
till luncheon-time ; and immediately after that 
it was necessary to go and see the labourers at 
dinner, and then to superintend the old women's 
tea. At the latter she observed with satisfac- 
tion that he was assisting Christian and leaving 
Hyacinth to the care of young Donald Macken- 
zie ; but very soon afterwards she was again 
discomposed by seeing him walking up and 
down by the lake alone with Hyacinth and the 
dogs. She felt that, if her warning were to be 
of any tise. it must be given speedily; so she 
emerged on to the upper terrace, and waved her 
handkerchief in a beckoning manner to Lindsay. 
It was evident to her that he quitted his com- 
panion with reluctance, and she rejoiced at 
having taken a decisive step. 

" Lindsay, will you come to my room now ? 
I want to talk to you." 

He glanced longingly back towards the lake. 

" Won't it do some other time, mother ? It's 
a shame to lose such a lovely evening." 

" No, Lindsay — no time like the present ; be- 
sides, we dine early to-night, on account of the 
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servants' ball ;" and putting her arm within her 
son's, Mrs. Ettrick drew him, an unwilling 
prisoner, to her own apartment. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" Saint-seducing gold." 

Borneo and JulieL 

'' Mais elle, par la vaJse ou la ronde emportee, 
Volait, et revenait, et ne respiralt pas, 
Et s'enivrait des sons de la fliite vant^e, 
Des fleurs, des lustres d^or, de la fete enchant^e, 

Du bruit des voix, du bruit des pas. 
Quel bonheur de bondir, ^perdue, en la foule, 
De sentir par le bal ses sens multipli^, 
Et de ne pas savoir si dans la nue on roule, 
Si Ton chasse en f uyant la terre, ou si Ton foule 

Un flot toumoyant sous see pieds." 

Les Orientaks. 

IITRS. ETTRICK sank into a comfortable easy- 
-"-■- chair on one side of the small bright fire 
in her room. Lindsay stood leaning on his 
elbow, looking ill at ease, and decidedly sulky. 
He was the first to break the silence; 
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" Well, mother, hadn't we better get it over 
at once ?" 

Mrs. Ettrick's ear detected the temper in his 
voice, and she at once knew that her work must 
be done diplomatically. 

" Well, Lindsay, I have wished to speak to 
you all day, but you have been so engaged that 
there has been no opportunity. Tour uncle 
spoke to me last night." 

" Spoke to you ! Of course you mean about 
something particular ?" 

" Of course. He told me that it was his great 
desire that you should marry his daughter." 

" Did he ? By Jove ! Well, if she will agree 
I have no objection." 

'^ He said that he felt sure that she was fancy 
free — indeed that it was quite impossible that 
she should be otherwise — and he agreed with 
me that a little knowledge of the world would 
soon modify her strange views and opinions." 

" Strange views ! She has no strange vicAvs," 
said Lindsay, wonderingly ; then, as it dawned 
upon him that they were thinking of different 
persons, he exclaimed, **I verily believe you 
are talking of Christian." 
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" Of course ! Of whom else should 1 be talk- 
ing ?" replied his mother, calmly. " Your uncle 
«poke of his wish that this estate should go with 
the title as well as the Scotch property, which 
is so small. He settles £8,000 a year on 
Christian, with the place, and will give her 
an allowance of £3,000 a year on her marriage." 

There was a pause, which rather alarmed 
Mrs. , Ettrick, who had expected her son to 
-flame forth into violent protestations (which, 
from their very vehemence, would soon have 
exhausted themselves), and hardly knew what 
to make of his silence. At last he said, 

" I suppose Hyacinth will have a large for- 
tune too r 

"Your uncle never mentioned her, but I 
daresay she will have an ordinary younger 
child's fortune. Christian is treated exactly as 
if she were the eldest son." 

" It is a great pity she should be, I'm sure 1 
Were you not disgusted at her conduct yester- 
day? So bold and unfemininel And a nice 
person she is to have possession of an estate, 
with those socialistic views ! " 

"My dear Lindsay, the poor dear girl has 
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never had anyone to talk her out of her fancies. 
Living shut up here, she has read all sorts of 
absurd books, and fancies that the lower classes 
have got grievances. A little contact with 
sensible people will soon show her how foolish 
and fanciful she has been. Besides, even if it 
were otherwise, you would be master." 

" Still it would not be pleasant to have a wife- 
who was always thinking one a brute for not 
dividing the land with one's tenants, or sitting 
down to dinner with the ploughman. Don't laugh. 
I assure you Hyacinth told me Christian thought 
it very wrong to divide these festivities into 
classes. She wanted to mix everyone together, 
and sit down promiacuously." 

" Ridiculous, of course. Still, Lindsay, it will 
soon wear off, and shows considerable amiability 
of disposition." 

" Well, the long and the short of the matter 
is that I can't do it," said Lindsay, shifting un- 
easily from one foot to the other, " I can't, in- 
deed, mother. I — that is, I think — ^in fact, I'm 
in love with Hyacinth." 

He evidently expected that this announcement 
would take his mother by surprise, but Mrs» 
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Ettrick, who had been awaiting it, never moved 
a muscle of her countenance, and replied, 

" With Hyacinth I My dear Lindsay, that's a 
pity, for it is impossible — ^first, because you im- 
peratively need money, and her fortune, how- 
ever munificent Sir Loudoun may be, must be 
infinitely smaller than Christian's ; and second- 
ly, because, unless appearances greatly deceive 
me, it could not be said of her that she was 
fancy-free." 

"What do you mean? What have you 
heard? Whom are you thinking of?" exclaimed 
Lindsay, standing erect, and facing his mother, 
who replied, calmly, 

" I have heard nothing ; but I more than sus- 
pect that Mr. Lambert, of Stauham, who dined 
here the night of our arrival, of being thQ 
favoured swain." 

" What, that ugly, red-headed fellow !" (Be 
it remarked, par parenihhey that Wilfired Lam- 
bert's hair and beard were simply of a ruddy 
brown). "Impossible! Besides, I — that is. 
ahe " 

" She has been so gracieus to you ? Connu ! 
but then the other Richmond has not been in 
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the field. He will be here, of course, to-mor- 
row night. Watch the welcome she gives 
him." 

** I don't believe a word of it," said Lindsay. 
**At any rate, he shan't win her without a 
struggle." 

** Seriously, though, dear boy, were the field 
free, you must not think of her. You know, as 
well as T do, that money you must have." 

" Of course ; but she is sure to have some." 

" Probably ; but not suflSicient. Lindsay, tell 
me honestly what sum would it require to pay 
oflf your debts ?" 

" Nothing under £6,000," answered her son, 
sulkily. 

"£6,0001 That is far worse even than I 
feared. Lindsay, you must be mad to hesitate. 
Let it be once known that you are engaged to 
Christian, Sir Loudoun's declared heiress, and 
it will, as you know, be easy enough to raise 
the money." 

" Yes, I know ; but Hya— :-" 

" We know nothing of what Hyacinth's for- 
tune may be — not more, I should imagine, than 
£20,000. Even if it were £50,000, which is 
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most improbable, it would of course be too 
tightly tied up to be available ; and you could 
not afford to pay the interest of the borrowed 
money." 

" But surely my uncle ^" 

" Would hardly be in the humour to pay such 
a sum, when you had just upset his favourite 
scheme, and run counter to his expressed 
wishes. I do not imagine that it is any especial 
wish for you as a son-in-law that influences 
him — he is thinking of keeping land and title 
together." 

" After all, it is a new acquisition. It isn't 
like an old family place." 

"Lindsay I 1 really did not think it was in 
you to make such an idiotic speech I If you are 
so foolish, there is not much use in my attempt- 
ing to help you. Pray what difference does 
thstt make to the money question? There is 
another thing your uncle said — ^he expressed a 
wish that we should prolong our visit." 

« For how long ?" 

"He mentioned no date. I imagine it was 
understood to mean until you had settled mat- 
ters with Christian." 
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"I don't believe she would have me — that 
fellow Gordon has quite appropriated her." 

"Not quite — she snubs him in the quietest, 
but most remorseless manner ; shows really 
surprising judgment for a girl unused to society. 
His forwardness is quite amazing." 

" My uncle could not care so very much which 
of his daughters I married." 

" As I said before, it is not his wish for you 
as a son-in-law, but his desire that his daughter 
should be mistress both of Ettrick Hall and 
of Glen Ettrick. There is no use in going over 
the flame ground again and again, Lindsay. 
Tou know as well as I do how imperatively you 
require money, and that such a chance will 
never again come in your way." 

" Well, what would you have me do ?" said 
Lindsay, in his most ungracious tone. 

"Single Christian out, and pay her marked 
attention. Tou will have ample opportunities, 
both at the servants' ball to-night, and at the 
ball to the whole neighbourhood to-morrow 
night. You should engage her for the first 
dance at once. Then the more you avoid 
Hyacinth the better. I'm sure, if you watch her 
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flirting manner a little, you will soon feel glad 
that she is not the heiress." 

''I can't stand hearing her abused," said 
Lindsay, quickly. 

"Abused I My dearest boy, what strong 
words you use I I have no doubt she is an 
amiable and fascinating girl, and only deplore 
that she should be so wild and so unacquainted 
with the usages of society. Her taking you 
out on the lake alone, for instance, was most 
Btrange and improper." 

" I really can't see it. We are cousins." 

" True ; but complete strangers, for all that. 
However, we need not discuss her. Doubtless 
your fancy will soon pass away. This is hardly 
your first affaire decoeuvy Lindsay." 

Mrs. Ettrick knew her son could not contra- 
dict her assertion. Lindsay had a . marked 
proclivity for what he was pleased to call " fall- 
ing in love " with every pretty girl with whom 
he came in contact, and who flattered his vanity 
by seeming to appreciate his attentions, but his 
attachments had never yet been either deep or 
lasting. He had an uneasy consciousness that 
his feelings towards Hyacinth were different from 
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anything he had ever before experienced, but 
he knew it would be impossible to persuade his 
mother that such was the case, and also that, 
even if it were feasible to convince her, it would 
make little or no difference in her views as to 
his necessary conduct. He knew that she had 
but scant respect for Cupid, and thought that a 
love-match without adequate means was suflS- 
cient reason for believing its perpetrators to be 
utterly bereft of their senses, and unfit to be 
entrusted with the management of their own 
affairs. 

The mere thought of renouncing his hopes of 
Hyacinth gave him exquisite pain. She had 
made a deeper impression upon him than any 
woman had ever made before, and he felt that 
to remain at Ettrick as Christian's suitor, and 
to see her wooed, and probably won, by another, 
would be almost intolerable. And yet, he told 
himseli^ he must do it ; he knew his mother 
was wise in what she said of the financial aspect 
of the question, and felt that prudence would 
compel him to follow her sage counsel. 

Mrs. Ettrick watched him, without appearing 
to do so, as he stood gazing moodily at the fire, 
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and revolving matters in his mind, and her 
experienced eyes perceived that he was rapidly 
coming round to her views. She was too wise 
to say more ; she never spoiled her handiwork, 
as so many do, by the addition of elaborate 
after-touches ; she deemed it wiser to sow the 
seed, and trust to time to make it bear fruit. 
She even refrained from further allusion to the 
subject when her son sulkily inquired if. she 
wanted him any longer, and responded that 
she had no idea how late it was — it was quite 
time to dress. Indeed, it was seldom that Mrs. 
Ettrick's toilette was performed in so brief a 
period as was the case that evening, and though 
the servants' ball did not demand any very 
elaborate preparation, she was not the woman 
ever to neglect to make the best of herself and 
certainly looked surprisingly young to be the 
mother of a son of thirty. The rouge and the 
powder, of which Hyacinth retained so vivid a 
recollection, were applied with such consum- 
mate art as to defy detection, and with her 
well-preserved figure and profusion of false 
hair, Mrs. Ettrick looked, especially at night, 
considerably under forty. Her income was 
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email, and she felt well disposed to marry 
again, but was firmly determined that certain 
wealth and possible rank were the only bribes 
that would induce her to do so. Her feelings 
were of the coldest — indeed, it is doubtful if 
she had ever cared much for anyone, with the 
exception of her son, to whose interests and 
welfare she was heartily devoted. 

Lindsay returned her affection in his own 
way, but his nature was neither warm nor sym- 
pathetic, and he was also firmly inclosed in a 
thick crust of selfishness, that rendered his own 
comfort and convenience matters of paramount 
importance in his eyes. His home-training had 
increased this — indeed, Mrs. Ettrick had en- 
couraged his inclination to care for himself by 
all the means in her power, persuaded that, in 
80 doing, she was teaching him the best means 
of making his way in life. In a worldly sense, 
perhaps she was right ; those rare natures who 
pause and turn aside to take thought for others 
are passed in the breathless race of life, and 
left far behind by those whose ends and aims 
centre in their own advancement, and who 
would see a neighbour sink beneath the black 
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waters of advei-sity sooner than abandon m 
inch of their own vantage-ground. Lindsay 
Ettrick was one of these, not from natural 
heartlessness — indeed, his impulses were usual- 
ly generous — but from the training which had 
made self the prime object of life, and had 
taught him to subordinate all things to his 
own comfort and advancement. 

He left his mother's room abusing his own 
"bad luck;" he was used to things going 
smoothly with him, and deemed it a hard case 
that the sister who suited his necessities should 
not also be the one who had fascinated his 
taste. He tried all the time he was dressing to 
settle on some topic to introduce at dinner that 
would interest Christian, and yet not cause her 
to expound any of her objectionable opinions; 
but Hyacinth's face, and the recollection of her 
saucy, piquant speeches, disturbed his medita- 
tions sorely, and the subject of discourse was 
still unsettled when he entered the drawing-room* 
Probably, whatever he had settled, the result 
would have been much the same. An unlucky 
allusion of Mr. Mackenzie's, shortly after dinner 
had commenced, opened up the subject of 
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Female Education and Employment ; and Christ- 
ian, who never felt the least shy of talking on 
such subjects, whatever she might do on others, 
soon gave vent to opinions for which, at that 
moment, and under all the circumstances, Mrs* 
Ettrick could willingly have boxed her ears. 
She could not catch quite all, but she heard 
enough to make her comprehend Lindsay's face 
of polite disgust, and tremble for the effect such 
sentiments might have upon his resolution. She 
felt positively grateful to Hyacinth, who, to 
prevent herself from hearing what she termed 
"Christian's heroics," which she cordially de- 
tested, had set up a violent flirtation with young 
Mr. Mackenzie, which, as his mother perceived 
with satisfaction, was not unobserved by 
Lindsay. 

In truth he was delighted that dinner that 
evening was necessarily but a short ceremony; he 
had a truly masculine horror of a woman who 
held opinions or asserted herself, and Christian's 
openly avowed belief in the immeasurable 
superiority of the female sex was a dire offence 
in his eyes. 

Besides, what could be more unfeminine than 
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a woman who daimed eqiialitj widi men, and 
confidently asserted the right of her sex to enter 
all professions, the medical one not excepted ? 
And this was the girl for whose fortune he 
shonld be forced to sell himself and to give np 
all thought of Hyacinth, hj whom he was so 
mnch attracted ! Khe were bat free !— clear, that 
is to say, of debt I His mother might preach as 
long as she liked of the advisabilily of nniting 
title and property, Christian might remain un- 
wooed, and torn Ettrick into a Female College, 
for all he should care ; but that fatal £6000 hung 
like a millstone round his neck, and dragged 
him irresistibly towards the heiress. 

It was with a feeling of positive dislike that 
he gave his arm to Christian, to lead her into the 
servants' hall, where the ball was to take place ; 
and with a sensation of relief that he resigned 
her to the steward, Mr. Margesson, with whom 
she was to open it, while he himself was destined 
to the portly housekeeper. He had followed his 
mother's advice, however, and had secured 
Christian's hand for the first dance the ensuing 
night ; indeed she was nothing loth, she liked 
Lindsay better than any member of the party, 
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and felt glad of any refuge from the attentions 
of Captain Gordon, which became each day more 
tender and persistent. She even oflTered to row 
her cousin on the lake the next morning, that 
he might see whether she or Hyacinth was the. 
better oar. 

Lindsay had it on the tip of his tongue to 
refuse ; Hyacinth had proposed and half arrang- 
ed a riding-party for the next morning, but he 
recollected his part in time, and with a smother- 
ed sigh accepted her oflTer with every appearance 
of willingness. 

Mi's. Ettrick was well pleased the next 
morning when, from the window, she saw her 
son walking along the terrace by Christian's 
side, carrying her shawl, and evidently endeav- 
ouring to make himself agreeable. And it 
really was not so unpleasing a task as he had 
anticipated ; when not mounted on one of her 
special hobbies. Christian could be very pleasant, 
and as Lindsay carefully avoided all dangerous 
topics they had a very agreeable morning, for 
she had enough of ordinary feminine feeling to 
be much delighted with his unhesitating verdict 
as to the immense superiority of her stroke over 
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Hyacinth's. He could hardly, however, dissem- 
ble his scornful amusement when he heard his 
mother petting Christian, and telling her how- 
nice it was of her to take him out, for he was 
always so fond of being rowed. It was "so 
nice " of Christian, it had been " wild and im- 
proper " of Hyacinth ; how diflTerently the world, 
represented by his mother, judged the identical 
action in different people, according as interests 
were affected I 

Hyacinth had been considerably disappointed 
at Lindsay's defection from the riding-party ; she 
had taken what she called " a great fancy " to 
him — little dreaming, poor child! that the 
" fancy " was the fatal one of love, — and was 
both surprised and dismayed to find how 
completely his remaining behind with Christian 
spoilt her morning's pleasure. It in some 
measure revealed to her the state of her own 
feelings — not, indeed, that she realised that she 
was in love, but that she discovered that she 
" cared about " Lindsay, and, with instinctive 
pride, at once decided that this state of feeling 
must be cautiously concealed from him. 

Mrs. Ettrick had ample grounds for calling 
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her wild that afternoon. Excited at the pro- 
spect of the evening's unwonted entertainment, 
her spirits, at times, knew no bounds ; at 
others, the discomfort of her newly-discovered 
secret made her silent and (a rare thing indeed 
for Hyacinth) almost cross. She snapped at 
one or two of Mrs. Ettrick's honeyed speeches 
in a manner that caused that lady to say, " My 
dearest Hyacinth 1*' in a tone, and with an 
elevation of the eyebrows, that drove the girl 
nearly frantic ; and at length she emerged on 
to the terrace, and commenced a flirtation a 
outrance with Mr. Mackenzie. 

" Lindsay, look here," said his mother, calling 
him into her room just before dinner — "see 
what a lovely bouquet I have had sent down." 

"Yes," said Lindsay, looking at it without 
much interest ; " but could they not have made 
you one here ?" 

" Made me one I I believe you think it is for 
myself I Not exactly. No, Lindsay ; it is for 
you to present to Christian." 

" What a good idea of yours I I never 
should have thought of it. It is a great 
beauty I When shall I give it her ?" 
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** Send it to her room now, with a line to say 
you hope she will accept it." 

** I wish I had one for Hyacinth too," said 
Lindsay, as he sat down to write ; " it seems 
hard she should not have one;" 

" Nonsense 1" said his mother, impatiently. 
^* Doubtless hers will come from Stanham. 
Besides, it would spoil the ^hole thing, and 
prevent its being a special attention to Chris- 
tian. You have done very well to-day — ^keep 
it up to-night." 

The great ball-room at Ettrick presented an 
animated appearance that evening, when all 
the guests were assembled. When the dancing 
began, Mrs, Ettrick found herself, to her infinite 
satisfaction, delegated to do the honours. The 
situation was so pleasant to her that she 
mused more than once whether it might not be 
possible for her to persuade Sir Loudoun that 
his comfort would be much increased by her 
remaining permanently at Ettrick, and manag- 
ing his establishment for him. The girls would 
soon marry, and it would surely be pleasanter 
for him to have his sister-in-law to make his 
house cheerful than to live alone. The more 
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she thought of it, the more feasible it seemedy 
and the better she liked the prospect. But 
through all these dreams of the future she kept 
a keen watch on the proceedings of Lindsay 
and Christian, besides having a tolerably clear 
idea of what Hyacinth was doing. 

Christian looked her very best. The family 
diamonds, which her father had expressed a 
wish that she should wear, were, of course, but 
little suited to a girl ; but the tiara proved 
very becoming to her regular features, and 
showed to great advantage in her dark hair. 
Hyacinth's diamonds were very different. They 
had been bought in Paris when her mother wa& 
a girl, and were fashioned as flowers on flexible 
stems. One wreath of them confined her curls^ 
while another formed a sort of garland round 
the top of her dress. Both sisters were iu 
white, Christian with no vestige of colour ; but 
Hyacinth had been unable to resist the tempta- 
tion of some garlands of her name-flower. 

Mrs. Ettrick marked with satisfaction the 
empressement with which Mr. Lambert sought 
out her youngest niece, and the very flattering 
welcome that she accorded him. Neither she 
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nor its recipient guessed that the welcome 
might have been cooler had not Hyacinth been 
keenly mortified at Lindsay's not having se- 
cured her for a single dance. Everyone else in 
the house had done so early in the day — Mr, 
Lambert the night that he had dined at 
Ettrick. Surely, even if Lindsay cared for 
Christian — and she supposed he must do so, 
by his behaviour, and by his having thought 
of that bouquet, — it was not necessary so 
absolutely to neglect her. Well, she didn't 
care; and she abandoned herself somewhat 
wildly to the delight of the mere fact of 
dancing; and when, after a time, Lindsay 
came to beg for a valse, she replied that she 
had not one disengaged. 

"Not onel Oh I Hyacinth," said Lindsay, 
who had been looking forward to this dance as 
a recompense for all his enforced love-making. 
^' Think again. Can't you throw some one 
over?" 

" Really I don't choose to do so. If you had 
cared to dance with me, you would have asked 
me before, like the others." 

" Not 1 1" said Lindsay, guessing by her tone 
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that she was piqued, but really wished to dance 
with him ; " I thonght we were friends, 
Hyacinth, that yon liked me a little, and that 
we need not be formal/' 

"I don't want to be formal," said Hyacinth, 
who was yielding fast ; « but " 

** But you'll give me this valse," said Lindsay, 
putting his arm round her waist with a qui^t air 
of proprietorship as the music struck up, and 
ignoring the angry looks of Mr. Mackenzie, who 
had just come up to claim his partner. " Did 
you think. Hyacinth, that I was going to sub- 
mit to not dancing with you, even if you were 
not the best dancer in the room ? I have been 
looking forward to this all day." 

Which was truer than it is the wont of ball- 
room speeches to be. If Lindsay had had any 
doubt before of his feelings respecting Hyacinth, 
it was disposed of by the sight of the number of 
men who surrounded her. With the first sharp 
pang of jealousy consequent on her warm 
reception of Mr. Lambert, there came the 
knowledge of how dearly he loved her, together 
with the agonising thought that lie had no right 
to be jealous, he who was forbidden by in- 
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exorable fate even to attempt to win hex. If 
he had been wise, he would have left her alone 
and foregone the dance he so much wished for ; 
but it would have been as easy for the moth to 
resist the fatal fascination of the flame, and, 
with his eyes open to the state of his own feel- 
ings, he still persisted in raising the intoxicating 
cup to his Kps. 

" Come into the conservatory," he said, when 
the dance was over, and they sauntered in and 
seated themselves under a large orange-tree, 
which screened them ifrom view of the ball- 
room. They were very silent. Lindsay was 
regretting having come ; he felt that if he spoke 
at that moment he should — he must say some- 
thing imprudent, something that would upset 
his mother's schemes and ruin his prospects with 
Christian. Hyacinth felt a nervousness she 
could not understand, and was considerably 
puzzled why Lindsay looked at her so fixedly, 
and yet did not speak. She caught hold of a 
branch of the orange-tree and broke off a spray, 
then, gathering a rosebud, twined them together 
and held them towards her cousin. 

" Your flower is faded ; take this," she said ; 
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but she was quite unprepared for the vehemence 
-with which Lindsay seized and pressed her hand 
to his lips. 

« I'll keep it for ever," he exclaimed, passion- 
ately. " Oh, Hyacinth, if you only knew '^ 

but at that moment they were disturbed by 
Christian, who appeared from another part of 
the conservatory, in a state of evident discom- 
posure. Looking in the direction whence she 
had come, Lindsay perceived Ealph Gordon 
rising from his knees, with a rueful and dis- 
comfited expression of countenance. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

<^ I haye no other but a woman^ reason ; 
I think him so because I think him so." 

Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

^^ I haye mark'd 
A thousand blushing apparitions 
To start into her face." 

Much Ado AhoiU Nothing, 

TF Wilfred Lambert had been told that he was 
•*- in love when he left Stanham on the night 
of the Ettrick ball, he would have laughed with 
all his heart at the very idea of such a thing. 
Had the same accusation been made as he re- 
turned home he would very probably have 
laughed ; but it would have been more for the 
purpose of concealing the fact, even from him- 
self, than jfrom any other reason. The warm 
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welcome which Hyacinth, anxious tb dissemble 
her annoyance at Lindsay's neglect, had given 
him, flattered him considerably, and caused him 
to fall an easy prey to the fascinating manner 
to which he had partially succumbed on their 
first acquaintance. He was totally unaccustom- 
ed to practising self-denial ; he had been forced 
to abstain from many things for which he wish- 
ed ; but it had always been from necessity rather 
than from principle, and, his mother having 
died at his birth, there had been no feminine in- 
fluence to illustrate by example, rather than by 
precept, the beauty of the virtue. His hot tem- 
per and warm passions were easily aroused, and 
it was not in him to refrain from rendering 
Hyacinth unnecessarily conspicuous by dancing 
with her as often as she would let him. If it 
had not coincided so exactly with her wish to 
show Lindsay that Hyacinth was infinitely too 
wild to suit him, Mrs. Ettrick would probably 
have warned her niece that her behaviour was 
remarkable ; but as it was, she let it pass, re- 
serving her observation of it for future use, if 
necessary or convenient. 
No woman, more especially a yonng, inek- 
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perienced girl, is ever insensible to the pleasure 
of being worshipped, and Wilfred Lambert was 
no novice in the art of wooing. His^ method 
was somewhat warm and impassioned, but per- 
haps it was none the less acceptable to Hyacinth 
on that account. And yet all the time, deep 
down in her heart, was a secret ache that it was 
not Lindsay — Jjindsay whom, unknown to her- 
self, she was fast learning to love — who sought 
her. She realized with a pang, the sharpness 
of which surprised and dismayed her, that it was 
Christian for whom he cared ; and besides the 
soreness of her heart there was a distinct feel- 
ing of surprise, for Hyacinth valued her personal 
gifts very highly, and considered herself, as she 
was indeed justified in doing, far better-looking 
than her sister. 

In their extremely rare meetings with their 
neighbours she had always found herself sought 
as the more attractive, for Christian's decided 
views rather alarmed quiet people, and those 
who had not studied such subjects felt at a loss 
how to answer her. It seemed, therefore, 
doubly hard that, now that for the first time 
she cared specially for anyone's notice or atten- 
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tion, it should be diverted from her to her sistex\ 
That money could have anything to do with it 
never once occurred to her. Brought up in the 
seclusion of Ettrick, Hyacinth was a very infant 
in the ways of the world, and had less idea of 
the social value of money than an ordinary girl 
often. It did not once enter her mind as a 
probable occurrence that people would be likely 
to prefer Christian to her on account of her 
being the heiress, indeed it had never even oc- 
curred to her to wonder what her own fortune 
might be. 

In short, in spite of her wildness, due partly 
to natural high spirits, but principally to the 
want of a mother's judicious training. Hyacinth 
Ettrick was as bright, innocent, and pure- 
minded a girl as could have been found in a 
wide area. And yet this evening it was not 
Mrs. Ettrick alone who was scandalised at her 
behaviour, and whispers of " How sadly wild 1" 
*' What a terrible flirt 1" circulated in the ball- 
room. They reached Lady Tynedale's ears, 
and pained her much. Joyous, high-spirited, 
and courted herself, she was able to sympathise 
with and see the innocence of the girlish joyous- 
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ness which by older and less genial natures was 
so severely reprobated. Also, having fathomed 
Hyacinth's feelings, and discovered her incipient 
attachment to her cousin, she was at no loss to 
comprehend why, neglected by him, she had un- 
intentionally plunged into this flirtation with 
Mr. Lambert. 

She hardly knew what she could do. Their 
very short acquaintance had made her extremely 
fond of the girl, but she quite realized that, hav- 
ing been always used to independence, Hyacinth 
would be greatly inclined to resent interference. 
Still she did not like to let her go on making 
herself conspicuous, more especially as she had 
conceived a strong antipathy for Mr. Lambert ; 
one of those repulsions for which it is so utterly 
impossible to give a reason, but which in sensi- 
tive natures are so almost invariably justified by 
subsequent experience. She noted Lindsay's 
approach to Hyacinth, the petulant manner in 
which she received his first advances, and the 
happy look of satisfaction with which she at 
length suffered herself to be pacified ; she also 
observed their disappearance into the conserva- 
tory, and saw them emerge accompanied by 
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Christian. She easily fathomed the state of the 
case respecting Lindsay — that he loved Hya- 
cinth, and, before Christian was declared the 
heiress, had shown his preference sufficiently to 
awaken her regard ; it was equally clear to her 
that he was now worshipping at the gilded 
shrine of the ^' estate," and she despised him 
accordingly. 

There were few things that excited such an 
unmitigated feeling of contempt in haidy Tyne- 
dale's breast as an inordinate love of money in 
young people. She always maintained it was 
f a passion exclusively suitable to age, when all 
other pleasures had either palled or become im- 
possible. 

Before she was able to join Hyacinth, with the 
intention of endeavouring to suggest to her that 
she had already danced with Mr. Lambert 
oftener than custom warranted, she was annoy- 
ed to see him again approach and claim her for 
a valse ; and at its conclusion she observed, with 
even greater vexation, that they disappeared 
into the conservatory. Hyacinth's want of 
knowledge of the world placed her at an im- 
mense disadvantage. She had no notion that 
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She was doing anything unusual, or laying her- 
self open to comment in dancing so constantly 
•with the partner who pleased her next best to 
the one who did not give her the opportunity, 
and the secret in common between her and Mr» 
Lambert gave her a pleasant feeling of old ac- 
quaintanceship. When they were seated in the 
conservatory he said, bending over her, 

"We really must find some means. Miss 
Ettrick, of persuading Sir Loudoun to rescind 
his edict against hunting next Winter. We 
really can't spare such a rider as you are." 

"Oh I it would be delightful!" cried Hya- \ 
cinth, flushing at the idea ; " but I am afraid 
there is little hope of papa's consent." Then, 
remembering something her companion had 
said at dinner, she continued, "But you will 
not be here next Winter, will you ? I thought 
you were going abroad, and had given up the 
hounds ?" 

" Given them up — yes. As to going abroad, 
I am by no means decided. My present im- 
pression is that I shall remain at Stanham." 

" If Christian cared for it, perhaps papa might 
let us go together," said Hyacinth; "but she 
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does not ; and I know he would never hear of 
my going alone." 

" He need fear no danger if he had seen you 
that day — by Jove I how you went ! You quite 
took my breath away once." 

" I shouldn't mind where I went with Bay 
Charmer." 

" She does seem very perfect. Miss Ettrick, 
you were very unkind. Why wouldn't you 
let me have the brush mounted properly for 
you ?" 

"How could I?" said Hyacinth, blushing 
crimson. "You forget that it was all an acci- 
dent my being there at all, and that I had no 
business to have the brush. Think of the 
commotion it would have caused when it ar- 
rived." 

"You might have cautioned me. I assure 
you I can be very discreet." 

" But I did not know you. I had never even 
seen you before." 

" And so could not gauge the depths of my 
discretion — that is true. Miss Ettrick, tell me, 
what did you do with the brush ?" 

"It is quite safe," said Hyacinth, blushing 
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still more hotly, and feeling, she hardly knew 
why, decidedly uncomfortable. 

" Did you have it mounted t" 

"Yes." 

*'May I ask how you contrived to get it 
done with the necessary secrecy?" 

" I — ^I stopped at the under-keeper's as I came 
home, and his deaf and dumb boy did it for 
me. I can't think why you should care to 
know." 

" Never mind, 1 do care. I am not likely to 
forget that day" — (this with an expressive 
glance of the dark eyes, that were his only 
good feature, raised Hyacinth's blushes once 
more to burning pitch) — "and, Miss Ettrick, 
where is it now ?" 

" Over the door of my room." 

"Happy brush I how I wish" — but what he 
wished was destined to remain for the present 
unknown, for he was interrupted by the appear- 
ance of Walter Graham, who had been despatch- 
ed by his sister. Lady Tynedale, to break up 
the UterorUte^ by reminding Hyacinth of a 
purely imaginary engagement to himself; and 
she was feeling so shy and uncomfortable at 
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the moment that she welcomed him almost as 
a deliverer, and, to his considerable surprise, 
acquiesced unhesitatingly in his suggestion of 
her apocryphal eugagement. 

Wilfred Lambert watched ibr an opportunity 
to monopolize her once more, but Lindsay stood 
in his way; for. Christian having several en- 
gagements to fulfil, he was off duty, and, to 
his mother's sore discomfiture, at once devoted 
himself to his younger cousin. Perilously 
pleasant were those dances, and Lady Tyne- 
dale, as she watched them, doubted if, after all, 
she had done wisely in disturbing Hyacinth's 
flirtation, as she had thus thrown her in the 
Way of the cousin who was evidently attracted 
by her, who had certainly touched her heart, 
and who was yet so deUberately worshipping 

Mammon, and paying his court to the elder 
sister. 

Of what Christian's feelings might be. Lady 
Tynedale could form no idea ; excepting on her 
own special topics, the girl was shy and re- 
served with strangers, and she felt by no 
means attracted towards her as she did towards 
Hyacinth. Still, if Lindsay married her while 
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he cared for her sister, she was probably the 
one the most to be pitied of the party, cer- 
tainly more so than Hyacinth, in that her fate 
would be fixed and irrevocable. Still, with all 
the will in the world to do good in the matter, 
Lady Tynedale felt that she was helpless, and 
that, even if she were not leaving the next day, 
there was really nothing that she could do. 
And while she was thus musing, the ball came 
to an end ; dancing had been kept up so late 
that everyone seemed to leave hastily at 
once. 

*^ Now half to the setting moon are gone, 
And half to the rising day ; 
Low on the sand and loud on the stone 
The last wheel echoes away ;" 

and in the bustle of universal departure, Wil- 
fred Lambert's very empresse farewell to Hya- 
cinth passed unnoticed. 

That young lady went to bed, but, for the 
first time, perhaps, in her whole life, sleep 
would not close her eyelids. She could not 
analyse her own feelings ; she had no idea that 
she was in love with Lindsay, and yet she felt 
a sharp pang when she saw him paying such 
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marked attention to Christian. She enjoyed 
immensely being courted and worshipped by 
Wilfred Lambert, and yet she felt a dim con- 
sciousness that one careless word from Lindsay 
was of more value to her than all Mr. Lambert's 
unmistakably ardent speeches. That Christian 
should be sought for her money never once oc- 
curred to her ; they had always hitherto been 
absolutely equal in everything, and it did not 
strike her that the prospective possession of 
Ettrick by the elder sister made an enormous 
change in their relative positions. Neither, if 
she had realised it, would she for one moment 
have suspected that so sordid a motive could 
actuate Lindsay; never having known the 
want of aught that money could procure, the 
idea that anyone should take a particular 
course for the purpose of obtaining wealth was 
far jfrom entering her mind. Of course she 
knew that there were plenty of people in the 
world forced to work for their daily bread, but 
it did not occur to her that want of money 
could possibly be the motive power of any of 
the people with whom she was likely to come 
in contact. Little chance was there then of 
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her imagining it of her own cousin, more espe- 
cially as, having, unknown to herself, fallen in 
lore with him, she was unwittingly surrounding 
him with a halo of romance. 

How truly marvellous is the power which the 
young possess of idealising and embellishing 
everything and everyone with whom they 
come in contact ! They suffer for it, of course, 
when the process of inevitable disenchantment 
begins, but until that time arrives they live 
surrounded by a glamour as of Fairyland. 

Hyacinth, as we have seen, was prepared to 
receive Lindsay with the reverence due to a 
hero, and when the dawning of love was added 
to hero-worship, it was not wonderful she 
should persuade herself he was a Paladin, and 
be blind to any symptoms he might evince of 
natural fallibiUty. 

Christian never once troubled herself to think 
of Lindsay, which, considering the attention he 
had lavished upon her, was decidedly ungrate- 
ful ; but she was too indignant at the conduct 
of Ralph Gordon to have much space left for 
other thoughts. She was by nature shy and 
reserved, and cherished somewhat pecuHar and 
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perhaps exaggerated notions as to the amount 
of courtship necessary before a man should 
dare to mention marriage to a woman. She 
had always secretly determined that she "would 
never unwooed be won, and was deeply morti- 
fied at finding herself the object of a proposal 
from a man absolutely unknown to her four 
days before. That she, who had ever scoffed 
at the mere idea of love at first sight, and had 
always maintained in argument with Hyacinth 
that long acquaintance and mutual esteem were 
the only roots from which love could possibly 
spring, should be warmly adjured to give her- 
self for life to a mere stranger — to one who had 
ridiculed and absolutely "chaffed" her cherished 
theories, and who yet had the audacity to profess 
himself her devoted adorer — ^mortified, distress- 
ed, and amazed her beyond measure. She had 
paused, utterly unable to find words in which 
adequately to express her astonishment and 
indignation, and he had taken the opportunity 
to speak words that would utterly have ruined 
his prospects had she ever dreamt of hesitation. 
For while she paused in bewilderment, he had 
seized her hand, and exclaiming, " My own, my 
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CSmstian — diristian Grordon — ^how mu- 
sical it sounds f he had endeaToured to em- 
brace her. 

Christian rose, slowlj, steadflj, and majesti- 
caUy. 

^Christian Ettrick for ev^, so £sir as you 
are concerned. Captain Crordon," she said cold- 
ly, and swept away from him to join, for pro- 
tection, Lindsay and Hyacinth. Bnt she was 
tax indeed from feeling composed. 

As if such a precipitate proposal were not 
insult enough, he had adverted to the very 
point which made her sometimes declare to 
herself that nothing should ever induce her to 
marry — ^the necessary change of name, which 
she chose to consider as a symbol of the 
subjection and consequent degradation of 
women. 

** But if you are part of your husband you 
must be called by his name," Hyacinth would 
urge whenever, which was very rarely. Christian 
succeeded in seducing her into argument. No, 
Christian either could not or would not see it, 
and would treat her sister to eloquent 
harangues on the indignity of the custom, at 
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-which Hyacinth would first laugh and then 
yawn. 

" Christian Gordon, indeed I" so ran Christian's 
thoughts for the rest of the evening, " a fine in- 
ducement, truly ! As if it were not quite 
enough to make me refuse anyone I knew and 
esteemed, if he were suddenly to remind me of 
the necessary humiliation ! But a man I had 
literally never seen before last Tuesday 1 Such 
impertinence 1 as if I didn't know quite well that 
what he wanted was Ettrick, and not me I 
Thank heavens I he goes to-morrow." 

Lindsay's devotion had not struck her in the 
least, and although pleased with the attention of 
the bouquet she attached no special importance 
to it. He seemed to have been appointed by 
her father to be her shadow that week ; he had 
taken her in to dinner each night, and had 
opened the ball with her ; doubtless it was quite 
right that their nearest relative, the heir to her 
father's title, should do so, and she thought no 
more of it, and took no heed of the number of 
times she danced with him ; she seemed better 
acquainted with him than with anyone else, and 
he was a refuge from Captain Gordon. It never 
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oocorred to her, xead j as die was to befieye 
herself sought from mercenary motireSy to 
attribitte sodi to her connn ; die had no idea ot 
what her &ther*s fortune might be, nor of what 
proportion of it would pass to Lindsaj with 
Glen Ettrick; in feet, like so manj others, she 
looked abroad for the danger of whidi, at home, 
she stood absolutely in the presence. How 
frequently is this the case! Every care and 
precaution is lavished on the possible enemy 
without the fortress, while all the time the 
really redoubtable foe is tranquilly admitted to 
the hearth. 

The general comment of the guests, when 
they discussed the ball next day, from the 
Marchioness of Elmshire at the Castle, to Dr. 
Wilson and his daughters at the Parsonage, 
was that the two Miss Ettricks had made their 
choice. There was not a dissentient voice as 
to the propriety of Christian's selection. " So 
natural " — " So charming to join the two 
properties" — "Such a nice thing that Ettrick 
should remain in the family, even though it was 
not an old place ; still Miss Ettrick had known 
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no other." Such were some of the opinions 
passed upon it. 

As to Hyacinth's supposed choice, there was 
hardly such unanimity. 

" Mr. Lambert was a great flirt " — this from 
a lady whose eldest daughter had fondly hoped 
to be mistress of Stanham, her heart being by 
no means untouched by its owner's honeyed 
speeches. "Perhaps, after all, there was no- 
thing in it." 

"Nothing in it! my dear Mrs. Lenny, why 
she danced with him seven times, and sat I 
don't know how long in the conservatory 1" 

" Still he is such a flirt, and she is very new 
to the world." 

" Oh, I take it she is something of a flirt too. 
I believe Stanham is very heavily encum- 
bered ?" 

" Yes ; he gives that as a reason for giving up 
the hounds," said another lady. 

"Yes, so tiresome I and there seems some 
diflSculty about another master. Eeally it is 
very inconsiderate of him ; he might just as well 
have kept them two more seasons, and then 
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Lord Markham would have taken tbem when 
he came of age.** 

*^ Perhaps he really conld not afiord it. Miss 
Hyacinth's fortune will be an object to him, I 
shonld think; do you know what she will 
have ?" 

^^ N09 but of course something handsome, to 
counterbalance the estate.'' 

" She is very pretty." 

" Do you think so ? Such a retrousse nose ! 
and did you ever see anything so eccentric as 
all those curls streaming over her shoulders ?" 

" The diamonds were splendid." 

** Yes, but quite unsuited to a girl ; and didn't 
you think it bad taste her wearing flowers to 
match her name ? Rather prononcS ?" 

" I don't know? I thought her very pretty." 

** Well, I should rather call her a gentleman's 
beauty myself, and she seems so wild. How- 
ever, of course what Mr. Lambert cares for is 
her fortune. He is wise to secure her at once. 
They are sure to be run after." 

Which last observation was extremely unfair 
to Wilfred Lambert. He had fallen thorough- 
ly and genuinely in love with Hyacinth her- 
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eelf, and had not, as yet, given one thought to 
her possible fortune. Of course it would be ri- 
diculous to imagine that when the idea did oc- 
cur to him he would like her the less for it. We 
fancy that it is only in books written by yery 
sentimental young ladies that a man considers 
it any defect in a woman that she should pos- 
sess a fortune, although her possession of it 
may have nothing whatever to do with the 
attraction which she has for him. As we have 
said, he had fallen very genuinely in love, and 
as he drove back to Stanham that morning he 
flattered himself, as he thought over the events 
of the baU, that his sentiments were certainly 
reciprocated. Hyacinth's manner had been 
quite warm enough to deceive anyone who did 
not give due weight to the fact that this was 
in effect her first glimpse of the world, and that 
she had never had any opportunity of observing 
the manners of other people. But these reflec- 
tions were scarcely likely to occur to a young 
man, still less to one who had been the object 
of so flattering a welcome, and who naturally 
never imagined that it was the dawning of love 
for another that had caused the young lady to 
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be 80 empresU towards himselE Many and 
many a love afEair had entered into Wilfred 
Lamberf g past life, bat his fancies had generally 
been transient, and even when they had been 
more endnring his poverty had been a complete 
bar to their successful issue. Now things were 
changed. It was true that Stanham was heavi- 
ly encumbered^ and that prudence and econony 
were moet necessary ; still he was well enough 
off to marry when and whom he chose. It was 
while reflecting upon this, and upon the differ- 
ence of his feelings towards Hyacinth from 
those he had ever experienced for any other 
woman, that the thought of her possible fortune 
first occurred to him. Well, it would be most 
useful ; knowing perfectly well that he loved her 
for herself, it did not strike him as necessary to 
protest, either to himself or to others, that he was 
sorry for it, that he would have preferred that 
she should have nothing, or any of the other 
stock expressions of the real fortune-hunter. It 
docs really seem somewhat absurd to hear men 
profess, as some are so fond of doing, that 
*^ they hate an heiress," or that ^' nothing should 
induce them to marry a woman with money ;" 
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when they are all the time well aware that no 
persuasion could induce them to marry without ; 
and indeed that, having none themselves, it 
would be impossible that they should do so. 
Wilfred Lambert accepted Hyacinth's possible 
fortune as part of herself with perfect composure; 
it would be very acceptable, but it did not long- 
occupy his mind, which was full of her perfec-^^ 
tions and fascinations. How mortified he would 
have been could he have known that, after the 
first feelings of gratified vanity at his unmis- 
takable admiration, she had never once given 
him a thought, but was endeavouring to recall 
Lindsay's every word and look, and vainly puz-^ 
zling herself as to why he had deserted her, and 
so evidently preferred Christian, 

Lady Tynedale felt sorely perplexed the next 
morning whether, before her departure, it would 
be well to say a few words of warning, as to her 
extreme encouragement of Mr, Lambert, to the 
young cousin to whom she had taken so great a 
fancy ; but Mrs. Ettrick, who had noticed her 
anxious glances at Hyacinth the preceding even- 
ing, had no wish that the warning should ba 
given, and artfully contrived to keep Lady 
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Tynedale eDgaged until the last moment. Un- 
certain whether her admonition would have 
been taken in good part, Lady Tynedale, as she 
drove away, hardly knew whether or not to re- 
gret her silence; but when, on turning out of the 
lodge gates, she encountered Wilfred Lambert, 
evidently on his way to call at the Hall, she felt 
as if she had neglected a positive duty, and took 
herself severely to task. She felt a very strong 
prepossession against the young master of 
Stanham — why she could hardly have told, but 
it was one that increased each time she saw him. 
Helen Tynedale had a strong belief in physi- 
ognomy, not as a science, for of that she knew 
nothing, but as a means by which certain views 
of character, rarely erroneous, were vouchsafed 
to her. And she fancied that she read in Wil- 
fred Lambert's countenance that he was of a 
passionate and selfish disposition, one who 
would never hesitate to sacrifice another to the 
gratification of his own wishes. 

In this she was not far from the truth. He 
had been brought up under great disadvantages 
— his mother had died at his birth, and a self- 
indulgent father, struggling on narrow means. 
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had constantly instilled into his mind that the 
only thing worth living for was enjoyment, and 
had made him long passionately for the wealth 
that afforded the only means of obtaining it. 
Under the cu'cumstances, it was wonderful that 
riches were not more constantly in his thoughts, 
but he had been carefully instructed to snatch 
every pleasure and gratification he possibly 
could, unmindful of the cost to others, such a 
course being justified by the thought of how 
few enjoyments ever came within his reach. 
Small wonder that, under such teaching, he 
should have grown up both self-indulgent and 
unscrupulous. 
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*^ They thought that she was happy, 
For she bravely bore her part 
Of this world's keenest anguish, 
But they could not see her heart. 

^^They little knew the hours, 

Bowed down by pain and care. 
That she had wept alone ; 
Ah ! no— they were not there." 

TF Wilfred Lambert, when he drove over to 
•*• £ttrick, had entertained any hope of a 
tete-ortSte with Hyacinth, he was doomed to 
disappointment. Sir Loudoun, Mrs. £ttrick, 
Lindsay, and Christian were all present, and all 
seemed in the half-bored, half-fatigued state 
that was hardly unnatural after the exertions 
and excitements of the past week. Mrs. Ettrick 
exerted herself, as she well knew how, to be 
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pleasant ; this young man was far too valuable 
an ally to be lost sight of. Sir Loudoun was 
civil, but he evidently rather wondered why his 
guest had come, and still more when he would 
go away. Lindsay, remembering the warm 
welcome accorded to Wilfred by Hyacinth the 
night before, hated him bitterly; though ho 
might not woo her himself he was frantic at 
the thought that any other man should do so, 
and felt as savage as only a jealous lover can» 
Christian regarded him with supreme indiffer- 
ence, and Hyacinth had been made so miser- 
able during the morning by Lindsay's persist- 
ent devotion to Christian, that she welcomed 
him with an eagerness that delighted him, 
amazed her father, scandalized her aunt, even 
though it served her own ends, and drove Lind- 
say to the verge of distraction. 

When Wilfred Lambert chose to take the 
trouble, he could generally make anyone like 
him, and it is needless to say that he exerted 
himself to the utmost on the present occasion. 
It was, of course, impossible to mollify Lindsay, 
who preserved the coldest and most distant 
demeanour, but he was the member of the party 
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for whose good opinion he cared the least. 
Mrs. Ettrick was, of course, ready to be 
pleased, and was additionally propitiated by 
being given tidings of a fashionable marriage 
of which she had not yet heard. Christian 
brightened at the sight of a new pamphlet in 
favour of female suffrage, and endeavoured to 
induce their new acquaintance to avow himself 
a champion of the cause; but this he dexterous- 
ly avoided, declaring however, with an air of 
conviction, that " there was a great deal in " the 
pamphlet ; which satisfied her, as she did not 
hear the mental reservation, " a great deal of 
idiotic trash." Then he turned to Sir Loudoun, 
and talked of the surrounding country, and the 
rides, and of his regret at having to give up 
the hounds, till his host became quite cordial, 
and proposed a visit to the stables. 

"Ohl m come too, and show you Bay 
Charmer," cried Hyacinth, springing up. 

"And I must show you Progress," said 
Christian, more quietly. 

Who does not know how time flies in a visit 
to the stables, the many stories and incidents 
that have to be related respecting the achieve- 
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ments and the antecedents of the occupant of 
each stall or box? Sir Loudoun, although he 
seldom or never rode, was fond and proud of his 
horses, and passed a considerable amount of 
time in his stables, he was therefore delighted 
to find some one equally fond of them, and time 
passed quickly and unnoticed, till Christian sud- 
denly exclaimed, with amazement, that it was 
nearly seven o'clock. Mr. Lambert sprang up 
from the cornbin on which he was seated. 

"I am quite shocked at having paid you 
such a visitation 1 Sir Loudoun, may I ask for 
my dogcart ?" 

" By no means," said Sir Loudoun, who was 
in the midst of the pedigree of a favourite 
mare, and did not wish to be disturbed. ** Stay 
and dine with us. Oh! never mind dressing, 
the ladies will excuse you. We are only a 
quiet family party." 

And, nothing loth, Wilfred Lambert con- 
sented, and presently found himself once more 
conductii^ Hyacinth to the dining-room. Could 
it really be only four days since he had done so 
before? — since he had talked to her for the 
first time ? It seemed almost incredible, as if 
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he must have known her for months, if not for 
jears. The secret between them had given an 
immense impetus to their friendship. Friend- 
43hip I — ah I too well he knew that, on his side, 
at least, it was a far warmer feeling. Could he 
feel confident that it was so on hers? He 
thought so, and yet — ^he was not wont to be 
diffident of his own powers of pleasing— she had 
certainly given him every encouragement; he 
had no suspicion of any rival, for she had, he 
knew, had no opportunities of seeing anyone 
until this week ; and at the ball she had cer- 
tainly allowed him to monopolize her; and 
yet he could not feel that calm certainty of 
success that he was wont to feel in "similar 
circumstances. 

Half a dozen girls at least could have told, 
had they chosen, how Wilfred Lambert had 
said everything to them except the words they 
longed to hear. He had approached as near 
to them as was well possible, — ^but they had 
remained unspoken. And in all these cases he 
had invariably preserved a serene complacency, 
and had never once doubted the result, the 
answer that would be returned to him if he 
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vouchsafed the important question. But now 
-it was far otherwise. He felt, without know- 
ing why, insecure, uncertain whether Hyacinth's 
graciousness really meant all that it seemed to 
convey, and quite ignorant as to how advances, 
such as he was accustomed to make, would be 
received. 

Of Lindsay as a possible rival he never once 
thought — ^it seemed so clear that he had made 
up his mind to marry Christian, and it was so 
obviously a wise family arrangement, smiled 
upon and encouraged by the two elders of the 
party, that it never entered his mind that he 
cared for Hyacinth. How indeed should itt 
All seemed so smooth and so auspicious in that 
quarter that there was nothing to arouse his 
suspicions. 

Certainly it did strike him that Lindsay 
was decidedly sullen, and seemed but little 
disposed to fraternize with him, but, never 
having met him before, he took it for granted 
that such was his usual manner, and never gave 
him a second thought. Of course in such a 
small party tHe-^tete conversation was impossi- 
ble, and he took every opportunity of making 
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himself agreeable to Sir Loudoun and Mrs. 
Ettrick, feeling duly grateftd to that lady for 
the marked encouragement she gave him. They 
all left the table together, and the May evening 
being exceptionally soft and warm, the young 
people strolled out on the terrace in the moon- 
light. 

" What a night for music 1" said Wilfred. 
"Miss Ettrick, you confessed to singing. Do 
give us a ballad now." 

"Thank you," said Hyacinth, laughing; 
"but perhaps you may remember I par- 
ticularly said I never sang when anyone was 
listening." 

" Why don't you sing that thing about Helen 
you sang when you were rowing me the other 
day ?" said Lindsay, unable to resist the temp- 
tation of demonstrating to Mr. Lambert that he 
had been favoured ; but Hyacinth, angry with 
herself for caring about him, as she , could 
no longer conceal from herself that she did, was 
in no humour to be civil, and replied care- 
lessly, 

" Oh I but then you're one of the family, and 
don't count." 
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Lindsay bit his lip, and wished he had 
held his tongue. Wilfred Lambert tried 
again. 

"I wish you would consider me 'no one,' 
and sing, if it be only one verse," he said, per- 
suasively. " I must be starting almost imme- 
diately, and it would be so kind to give me a 
refrain to remember all the way home." 

'* Sing * Douglas/ Hyacinth," said Christian. 
"It suits your voice better than anything 
else." 

*'Too dismal," said Hyacinth. "Mr. Lam- 
bert wants something to- hum going home, 
and would hardly thank me for anything so 
melancholy." 

" Nay, I will thank you for anything," said 
Wilfred, in a very low tone, meant for her ear 
alone, but Lindsay overheard it, and ground his 
heel into the gravel walk, with a muttered oath 
at " the fellow's insolence." 

Hyacinth blushed deeply, but she affected not 
to hear, and said, 

" Well, I will sing you * Lochinvar ' on one 
condition — that you sing us a song after- 
wards." 
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" With such an inducement, I will do my best, 
but I really cannot promise you anything very 
harmonious." 

Hyacinth had not a very remarkable voice, 
but it was rich and sweet, and admirably 
adapted to balladHsinging. When she had 
finished she cut short Mr. Lambert's raptures by 
a demand for the fulfilment of his promise. 
Had Wilfred Lambert's voice been cultivated it 
would have been an exceptionally fine one — as 
it was, it Was deep and full, and well suited to 
the Venetian Barcarolle which he selected. 

**I call that real singing," said Hyacinth, 
when he had finished. " Do give us another." 
And, nothing loth, he sang " My Queen," driv- 
ing Lindsay well-nigh fi'antic by the meaning 
glances which he cast at Hyacinth, to whom 
indeed the words "her ringlets' sheen" were 
specially appropriate. 

It was late before the dogcart was at length 
brought round, and ere he departed Mr. Lam- 
bert had persuaded Sir Loudoun and Mrs. £t- 
trick to promise that the whole party should 
go over and lunch at Stanham on the Tues- 
day. 
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« You need not have promised for me," said 
Lindsay to his mother, as he followed her into 
her room. " I'm not going to lunch with that 
free-and-easy snob, I can tell you." 

"Nonsense, my dear boy! Of course you 
will escort your cousins, who will probably ride. 
I do not see anything objectionable about Mr» 
Lambert ; he strikes me as being a very agree- 
able young man, and I think he will be a most 
suitable match for Hyacinth." 

** So he seems to think. Hang his impu- 
dence 1" 

" My dear Lindsay, do pray be more reason- 
able. As you are going to marry Christian, it 
cannot matter to you whether Hyacinth marries 
Mr. Lambert or anyone else. I am sure I am 
quite thankful that it is not she who is your 
destined wife. Such conduct as hers last night 
I never beheld. Of course her training has been 
very bad, still Christian has not suffered in a 
similar manner from the very same disad- 
vantages." 

" Christian is half crazy, I think. She wants 
a vote, and I believe does not despair of being 
in Parliament some day. Fancy me tied for 

n2 
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life to one of the * shrieking sisterhood ! ' '^ 
" When you are tied, of coarse you will put a 
stop to such rubbish. Besides, no married 
woman who has a grain of sense ever joins that 
clique. It is generally soured spinsters who go 
in for that sort of thing, and occasionally a few 
silly girls, who like to talk of things they do 
not understand. Christian will grow like other 
people when she marries, whereas I greatly fear 
Hyacinth's flirting propensities are likely to in- 
crease. ^ Beally she seems as wild as a hawk/ 
Lady Pynsent said last night. It appears ther& 
is some story of her having joined the hounds 
quite alone one day^ and I suppose that accounts 
for her extreme intimacy with Mr. Lambert, 
which could scarcely be the result of their os- 
tensible meetings. Doubtless she has often 
gone out on the sly. Your uncle has no 
notion — naturally enough — of taking care of 
young girls." 

" You seem to have taken an extraordinary 
dislike to her," said Lindsay, bitterly. 

" Not I," said his mother, unclasping her brace- 
lets. " Of course 1 regret her making herself con- 
spicuous ; it is bad style, and one would rather 
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not have that sort of thing in the family. Still 
her tactics seem to have succeeded, for I am 
fully persuaded that Mr. Lambert is quite in 
earnest this time (though I am told he bears the 
character of a desperate flirty, and if he likes 
such a wife as Hyacinth, it is no part of my 
business to mar a very suitable match by inter- 
ference. Were it otherwise, I should of course 
give her the benefit of a little advice ; but as it 
is, I am only too thankful that the sister who is 
to be your wife is so different. I suppose 
you saw Captain Gordon's discomfiture last 
night r 

"Yes." Lindsay remembered vividly what 
a pleasant tete-h-tete it was that Christian, es- 
caping from her adorer, had interrupted. " It 
served him right, confounded pnppy ! I am 
sure she gave him no encouragement." 

" By no means ; she behaved with the best 
possible judgment. You know, Lindsay, that 
I never have a very high opinion of what are 
called love-matches ; still, as your marriage 
will be one of convenience rather than of incli- 
nation, it is fortunate that Christian is so steady 
— it will leave you so much more freedom." 
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" Hang it, mother 1 — I hate her 1" 

'^But you cannot afford to hate £8,000 a 
year. My dear boy, I wish with all my heart 
that you were firee to choose, but you know 
perfectly well that you are not, and there reaUy 
is no use in railing against fate ; better get the 
business over as soon as possible. Tour leave 
expires the end of the month, and you ought 
to be engaged and able to send in your papers 
by that time." 

« Send in my papers !" 

" Of course. You don't surely imagine that 
Sir Loudoun would permit his heiress to follow 
the drum from one country quarter to another? 
Now pray, Lindsay, don't pretend to make a 
grievance out of that. I am sure I have heard 
you execrate the service, and the hard fate that 
bound you to it, times without number." 

Yes, Lindsay could not deny it; still, with 
the usual contradictoriness of human nature, 
when it was represented to him as compulsory 
that he should leave the Army, he felt most 
devotedly attached to it, and persuaded himself 
that to become a General had been the fervent 
desire of his whole life. It was most aggravat- 
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ing to him to be unaUe to gainsay any of his 
mother's assumptions, but to do so was, he 
confessed to himself, impossible. 

He reflected bitterly, as he sat that night 
smoking in solitude, on the folly which had 
hampered him with debt, and rendered it im- 
perative that Christian, and not Hyacinth, 
should be his choice. But then he turned to 
thoughts of Hyacinth. Was it so sure, even 
had he been free, that she would have cared 
for him? He felt by no means certain, and 
yet for those first four^and-twenty hours before 
Christian's heiress-ship had been proclaimed, 
she had seemed (^uite willing to accept his at- 
tentions. Since then dire necessity had forced 
him to mask his real sentiments, and to profess 
others which he was far from feeling; still, 
that half-hour in the conservatory, she had 
seemed as cordial as at first. Perhaps-if he 
could but think so, he would, — but as wild ideas 
of sacrificing all for love, and marrying his 
younger cousin, in spite of all his mother could» 
and certainly would, do and say, passed through 
his brain, the remembrance of Hyacinth's en-^ 
couragement of Mr. Lambert the night before. 
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and of her reception of him that very afternoon, 
came upon him with a species of electric shock. 
He had seen, her give Wilfred Lambert one or 
two glances that, to his mind, certainly implied 
one of two things — either she was really very 
much in love with him, or else she was " an out- 
and-out flirt." It never dawned upon him,-so 
completely was money the hinge upon which 
his own life turned — ^that it was possible that 
Hyacinth should misconstrue the transfer of 
his attentions to her sister ; he presumed that 
the motive of his courtship of Christian must 
be patent to everyone, save, indeed, the girl 
herself, who, he felt comfortably persuaded, 
must be too well satisfied with his preference 
to question its cause. 

It would have surprised him beyond expres- 

■ 

sion if he could have been indulged with a 
peep into the minds of his two cousins. He 
would have found Christian, far from dreaming 
tenderly of his soft speeches, seated at her 
writing-table, with the pamphlet on Female 
Suffrage before her, her left hand supporting 
her head, and buried in the masses of her dark 
hair, her right armed with a pencil, to mark 
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the passages she deemed worthy of approval. 
There was but slight chance that dreams of 
love should find a place in her brain while 
metal so infinitely more attractive was before 
her. 

Christian had argued herself into the firm 
belief that women were by very far indeed the 
intellectual superiors of men. She had talked 
to but few men in her life. Certainly a clever 
man had never yet appeared above her horizon, 
and she had but a dim idea as to what such a 
on© would be like. She had read none but 
one-sided arguments, never having cared to 
study any aspect of the question save that 
which pleased her fancy ; and she was to the 
full as impatient as young people generally are 
of any contradiction. She was forced, indeed, 
reluctantly to allow that men had the advan- 
tage in physical strength, but she was quite 
ready to affirm that this was chiefly owing to 
their superior training. In short, she was as 
illogical, and as ready and eager to talk 
nonsense upon her special hobby as any other 
of the weak and vain women to whose " Union " 
the pamphlet gave her an additional induce- 
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ment to belong. For the first time, the thought 
that she was of age brought to her the idea of 
independent action. Surely she might now 
join any Association she pleased ; she was no 
longer a child in the eyes of the law — no one 
could have a right to say her nay. Rather a 
different frame of mind from that blissful 
thankfulness for his preference in which Lindsay 
fondly believed she was indulging— indeed, 
one as little favourable to matrimony as could 
well be imagined. 

Hyacinth was sitting by her window over- 
looking the moonlit lake. Hot tears were 
stealing down her cheeks, and &lling, much to 
his annoyance, on the head of the Skye terrier 
nestled in her arms. Wilfred Lambert would 
have been sorely discomfited could he have 
seen those tears, and have realised their cause 
— the sad conviction that Lindsay's first ap- 
pearance of caring for her had been delusive, 
and that he loved, not her, but Christian. It 
would have been a sore mortification to find 
that, just as his heart had been really touched 
for the first time, he had apparently lost the 
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power of touching that of another. It would 
indeed have been a bitter blow could he have 
fathomed her thoughts, and known that, save 
as a means of concealing her affection for her 
cousin, he never once entered her mind. 

Hyacinth Ettrick was endowed with very- 
deep and warm feelings — far too deep and 
warm, indeed, for her to hope to pass peace- 
fully through life. She loved Lindsay, not- 
withstanding their short acquaintance, very 
dearly ; and it required all the pride she could 
summon to her aid to enable h^ to bear the 
thought of seeing him devoted to her sister. 
Would Christian care for him? That was a 
question which greatly puzzled her, and which 
she was forced to confess herself unable to 
answer. Christian had, it was true, always 
declaimed vehemently against marriage, and 
Hyacinth well knew that she meant what she 
said; still it seemed to her impossible that 
Lindsay could woo in vain. Then an agony of 
shame at having given her heart unsought 
came over her, and the tears fell fitster and 
faster yet on Scamp's devoted head. 
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It was then that the thought of Wilfired 
Lambert occurred to her, with the hope that the 
attention he had paid her might have diverted 
notice from the chagrin she feared she mnst 
have shown at Lindsay's neglect. Of the 
effect npon him of her encouragement she did 
not think — indeed, she was too much occupied 
with her own sorrows to have much consideran 
tion to spare for the possible woes of others. 
Upon one point she was firmly determined— 
that, suffer as she might, Lindsay should never 
guess her feelings, or know that she had ever 
cared in the slightest degree for him. And 
still more carefully, she told herself, must she 
hide the state of her heart from Christian — 
from the dear sister from whom she had never 
had the shadow of a secret, save the one 
relating to her unpremeditated day's hunting. 
It seemed to her impossible that Lindsay 
should sue in vain, and she was determined 
that Christian should be spared the pain of 
knowing that her happiness was purchased at 
her sister's expense. She knew her own happi- 
ness would be irretrievably marred if it cost 
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Christian a single pang, and gave her sister 
credit for the same warm and generous feelings 
which she herself possessed. 

She thought once more, after she had at 
length left the window and sought her couch, 
of Wilfred Lambert. Under the circumstances, 
it was, she reflected, really exceptionally fortu- 
nate that there should be some one so willing 
to talk to her, and so save her from the dis- 
agreeable alternative of being always en tiers 
with the lovers, or else of making them conspi- 
cuous by keeping markedly aloof. As we said 
before, it never occurred to her to think what 
the consequences might be to him ; she was not 
conceited, or at all apt to consider herself charm- 
ing ; she had seen too little of the world to be 
aware of her own powers of fascination, and the 
secret between her and Mr. Lambert, trivial as 
it was, had been the occasion of an intimacy 
greater than weeks without it would probably 
have effected. 

Great would have been her dismay had she 
known that any tidings of her escapade had 
reached her aunt's ears. To Mrs. Ettrick, pre- 
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^lisposed and determined to think her niece 
^* wild, " the hunting episode (mentioned by a 
lady, herself a great rider, who had become 
cognisant of it through the openly expressed 
Admiration of the huntsman for Hyacinth's 
riding), had not appeared anything very sur- 
prising, though she had not failed to make use 
of it in depreciating his cousin to Lindsay ; but 
«he was quite sure the girl must know that it 
would be very displeasing to her father, or she 
would never have kept it a secret. She felt no 
inclination, however, to reveal it; it would 
annoy Sir Loudoun, and his displeasure would 
more than probably include the person who had 
told him what he disliked to hear, and might 
thereby mar Mrs. Ettrick's well-conceived 
plans. 

As Mrs, Ettrick reviewed matters that night, 
she felt well satisfied with the progress that 
they were making ; Hyacinth was most oblig- 
ingly playing into her hands by her warm 
encouragement of Mr, Lambert, of which it very 
naturally did not occur to her aunt to doubt the 
genuineness. It would be a most suitable 
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marriage. Hyadnth's fortune, whatever it 
might ultimately prove to be, would be an 
assistance to a man with an encumbered pro- 
perty like Stanham, and it was no part of her 
business to inquire whether it would prove 
sufficient for the purpose. The field was clear 
for Lindsay with Christian, whose demeanour, 
and manner of rejecting Captain Gordon, were 
most satisfactory. Lastly, Sir Loudoun seemed 
so cordial, so unlike what he had been on the 
occasion of her last visit many years before, that 
she indulged considerable hopes of being invited 
to remain, and take charge of his establishment, 
when both his daughters married. She desired 
this for two reasons : first, it would be pleas- 
anter to be the virtual mistress of Ettrick, with 
every luxury at her command, than to return to 
the rigid economy of her tiny manage ; secondly, 
and this was the more important motive, she 
deemed it wise to keep an eye on Sir Lou- 
doun. 

It was true, she argued to herself, that he was 
not very likely to marry again ; he had lived 
utterly without society ever since his wife's 
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death, and would probably relapse into his old 
habits, when exertion was no longer imperative* 
ly demanded on his daughters' behalf. Still 
she felt she should not be thoroughly comfort- 
able if she again lost sight of him ; there was no 
knowing what might happen, and if he were to 
marry and have a son, farewell to Christian's 
heiress-ship. Had she known Sir Loudoun 
better, she need hardly have disquieted herself. 
This return to society for the sake of his girls 
had been a tremendous exertion to him, and he 
did not disguise from himself that it would be 
a relief to him if they both married early, and 
enabled him to resume the solitary habits that 
had become second nature to him. 

Of asking Mrs. Ettrick to take charge of his 
house, he never once dreamt ; indeed, though 
more cordial to her than on the occasion of her 
previous visit, it was less from liking her better 
than from the fact that she could no longer give 
offence by implying that his adored wife, 
whom he saw with agony fading away before 
his eyes, was " fanciful," and would be well if 
3he chose to think so. But of this his sister-in- 
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law was blissfully unaware, and cherished the 
belief that all was arranging itself according to 
her most sanguine wishes. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind, 
And therefore is winged Cupid painted blind." 

A Midsummer NighVs Dream, 

TT was with considerable anxiety that Wil- 
■*- fred Lambert looked at the sky and the 
clonds on Tuesday morning. He had longed to 
invent some excuse for going over to Ettrick on 
one of the days that had intervened since he 
had dined there on the Saturday, but he had 
not ventured to do so. He was, for the first 
time in his life, thoroughly and heartily in 
earnest, and he was himself fairly astonished at 
the difference in his feelings. In all his many 
previous flirtations, diffidence had certainly 
never been one of his characteristics ; and it was 
a new and surprising sensation to find himself 
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actually doubting the advisability of doing 
•what he wished. 

Wilfred Lambert, hitherto the coolest and 
most audacious of flirts, was now, when touched 
by the Ithuriel spear of a true love, absolutely 
and undeniably shy. He felt bewildered and 
almost irritated by such a new sensation ; he 
vowed to himself that he would ride over to 
Ettrick on some pretext — a pamphlet for Chris- 
tian, a ballad for Hyacinth, some piece of news 
for Mrs. Ettrick ; but all these excuses, any one 
of which he would, in ordinary cases, have con- 
sidered ample warrant for appearing where and 
when he liked, and for passing the whole day in 
the company of the Cynthia of the mmute, now 
seemed to him too hopelessly transparent, and 
he spent the intervening days wandering about 
in a restless and perturbed manner. 

His old housekeeper marvelled greatly what 
had come to her young master, who so rarely 
troubled himself or her respecting any arrange- 
ments, even when friends were staying with 
him. Contradictory orders about Tuesday's 
luncheon reached her every hour, as a new idea 
struck her master of some dish of which he had 

o2 
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seen Hyacinth partake, or of some other for 
which Mrs. Ettrick had evinced a predilec- 
tion. 

But at length the time drew very near, and, 
punctual to the hour mentioned, Sir Loudoun 
and Mrs. Ettrick drove up to the door. Wil- 
fred's heart almost stood still — was this all? 
Where were the other members of the party? 
But as he was disquieting himself with the 
agonizing thought that perhaps, after all, Hya- 
cinth might not come, the riding party appeared 
in sight, making their way leisurely across the 
park under the spreading oaks. How very 
slowly they advanced I Still it was a relief to 
see that she was there, and he turned to wel- 
come Sir Loudoun and Mrs. Ettrick with a 
better grace than he could otherwise have com- 
manded, though he detained them in conversa- 
tion on the steps, that he might be at hand to 
assist Hyacinth to dismount. Sir Loudoun 
thought this detention at the door somewhat 
strange, but Mrs. Ettrick at once fathomed its 
motive, and welcomed it as a fresh sign that all 
was progressing as she wished. 

Stanham was not a very large or particu- 
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larly handsome house, but it looked unmistak- 
ably old. It was built of red brick, much faded 
and weather-stained, with dressings of white 
stone ; and the door was approached by a wide 
flight of shallow steps, on the heavy balus- 
trades of which two or three gorgeous peacocks 
were sunning themselves. A considerable por- 
tion of the house was covered with ivy, close- 
ly trimmed, well relieving, with its deep 
glossy green, the rich colouring of the brick 
work, and the many hues of the lichen-covered 
tile roof. The stone-paved hall was evidently 
the living room of its possessor ; his double- 
barrelled guns and his rifle were carefully 
placed in a rack on one wall ; riding, driving, 
and hunting-whips occupied a considerable 
space on another ; while foxes' heads and 
brushes, stags' antlers, and various curious 
ornithological specimens — such as a hoopoe, a 
waxbill chatterer, a white blackbird, and many 
others — were disposed on every side. The table 
was covered with sporting literature — BelVs 
Life^ the Fields and the Racing Calendar being 
conspicuous. The chairs were either ordinary 
high-backed hall-chairs, or else huge recesses of 
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leather or straw; and the floor, where it was 
carpeted at all, was covered with matting with 
deerskins strewn every here and there, and 
with a large bearskin hearthrug in front of the 
huge fireplace. 

Until this Tuesday morning the hall had 
seemed to Wilfred the very perfection of com- 
fort; in it he always lived, and never saw 
either library or drawing-room from one week's 
end to another. But with the expectation of a 
visit from Hyacinth all was at once changed. 
The hall seemed by no means a fit or worthy 
apartment in which to receive her, accustomed 
as she was to the innumerable prettinesses and 
refinements of her own home; so he had 
caused the drawing-room to be opened, little 
knowing how infinitely preferable is the humblest 
and roughest room, which looks as if it were 
lived in, to the most magnificent saloon that 
appears cold and stiff, as if kept only for state 
occasions. 

Some dim feeling of this did cross his mind 
as he pushed the heavy crimson brocade chairs 
and sofas from one place to another, in the vain 
attempt to make the room look less stiff and 
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formal; but it did not occur to him that the best 
plan would be to welcome his guests in the hall, 
and not profess to live in a room which he really 
never entered. Even had it looked more as if 
it were lived in, the smell so inseparable from 
an uninhabited room, and not to be dispelled 
by open windows, would have betrayed him ; 
and, warm as was the day, neither Mrs, Eftrick 
nor Hyacinth could repress a slight shiver at 
the chilly aspect of the apartment. It was as 
well that their host did not perceive this, or, in 
his anxiety for their comfort, he would have 
sacrificed the pink and yellow atrocity with 
which the old housekeeper had, as she fondly 
imagined, beautified the fireplace, and have in- 
sisted upon at once lighting a fire, which, as 
there had not been one there for more than a 
year, would in all probability have been produc- 
tive of more smoke than warmth. 

" What a pretty view 1" said Mrs, Ettrick, 
more, probably, for something to say than for 
any other reason, for the landscape was com- 
mon-place enough, and was indeed only re- 
deemed from positive ugliness by an avenue of 
fine oaks. 
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The observation served its purpose, however, 
of setting the conversation fairly afloat, and in 
a very short time luncheon was announced. The 
dining-room was a really fine apartment, pan- 
elled with oak, and having a good collection of 
family portraits, besides a very fine picture of a 
dead stag, and other game, with a deerhound 
on ^ard, by Weenix, over the fireplace. 

'*How like Ronald 1 He might have sat 
for it," was Hyacinth's immediate exclama- 
tion. 

"Hardly handsome enough," said Wilfred, 
willing to exalt Ronald's beauties, if he could 
thereby please his mistress, and not unmindful 
of the shrewd saying of the old proverb, 
"Ronald's head is far finer." 

" I should have thought it impossible to find 
a handsomer deerhound than that picture," said 
Lindsay, who could no longer leave Wilfred un- 
contradicted. 

But his contradiction fell flat. Wilfi^ed was 
in a state of far too great beatitude at having 
Hyacinth absolutely under his own roof for 
any words but hers to have power to move 
him. 
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*^ I cannot say how kind I think it of you ta 
come in this rough, unceremonious way," he 
began, when the servant, who united the avoca- 
tions of valet, butler, and stud-groom, had with- 
drawn. " It is the first time that I have had 
the pleasure of welcoming any ladies at Stan- 
ham." 

"You need hardly call your hospitality 
rough," said Sir Loudoun. '*ril trouble you 
for a little more chicken-pie. The cook who 
made that deserves a medal !" 

" I want to lionize the hall," said Hyacinth* 
" I caught a glimpse of a stuffed bird there that 
seemed to me the exact counterpart of one I saw 
at home about a fortnight ago." 

" What was it like ?" 

"Well, it was a sort of brownish yellow, 
with something like a tuft of feathers on its 
head." 

" Exactly. It is the same I have stuffed — 
the hoopoe. Will you come and look at it 
now?" 

A move was made to the hall, and the formal 
drawing-room not again revisited. 

" Now let us see the gardens," Hyacinth had 
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fiaid, and though Wilfred had averred that he 
feared there was nothing to see, they had start- 
ed forthwith. 

It was true that flower-garden, strictly speak- 
ing, there was none ; but there were flower- 
borders all through the kitchen-garden, giving 
ample promise of abundance of sweet, old-fash- 
ioned flowers before very long. A broad grass 
walk divided the garden into four equal parts, 
and in the centre was a magnificent cedar, 
which must have stood there for many a long 
year before the garden was made or the house 
built. 

" How delicious this must be on a hot Sum- 
mer s day! Do you come and read here?" 
asked Christian. 

Wilfred laughed. 

"I am afraid my studies are hardly very 
profound. Miss Ettrick. I sit here a good deal 
certainly, and " 

" Smoke and think," said Hyacinth ; " it would 
be a charming place to dream." 

Wflfred longed to tell her how fervently he 
hoped that it might, one day, be hers to dream 
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under ; but even had they been alone he hardly, 
as yet, felt sure enough of his ground to venture 
to do so. True, he felt as if he had known and 
loved her for months, but he could not shut his 
eyes to the fact that it was but one short week 
since he first had been introduced to her. Could 
he venture to hope that love had been as sudden 
and as undoubted with her as it had been with 
him? Even if he dared to hope that such was the 
case, would she not think him strangely preci- 
pitate if he spoke so soon ? Nay, would she not 
in all probability resent being defrauded of the 
privilege, so dear to her sex, of being wooed f 
No — the time for speech had not yet arrived ; 
he must be content to wait, and trust that his 
evident worship would make her answer a cer- 
tainty when the time came for him to put the 
momentous question. 

All this was passing through his mind as he 
laughingly pleaded guilty to the charge of 
smoking, and expressed a hope that the whole 
party would come over again during the Sum- 
mer, and partake of strawberries and cream in 
the " cedar parlour." 
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They had sat for some time under the tree, 
and Mrs, Ettrick rose to return to the house. 
She and Wilfred had had the major portion of 
the conversation to themselves, with just a few 
interludes on Hyacinth's part. Sir Loudoun 
seldom talked much, and had amused himself 
by a voyage of critical observation among the 
fruit trees; Christian had been indulging in a 
day-dream, of what the world might be were 
women allowed their proper place and influ- 
ence ; and Lindsay was far too sulky, and too 
much occupied in lamenting his own hard fate, 
to be inclined to disturb her meditations. 

Wilfred sauntered back to the house by Hya- 
cinth's side, and then suddenly proposed that 
they should go to the stables. Mrs. Ettrick 
preferred to go in and rest, but the remainder 
of the party accompanied him, and were soon 
making the acquaintance of the hunters. 

'' What a beauty 1** exclaimed Hyacinth, as 
the last box was opened and a handsome black 
horse turned, and after an inquiring look came 
forward, and began rubbing its nose on its 
master's shoulder, " it's the one you rode " 

" The longest and hardest days all through 
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the season," said Wilfred, hastening to cover 
her confusion at having so nearly betrayed her 
secret, for she had been about to say ** the day 
I was out." 

" He doesn't look up to much weight," said 
Lindsay, unable to resist the opportunity, so 
tempting to the masculine mind, of decrying 
another man's horse. 

'* He's a stone and a half above mine," an- 
swered Wilfred, carelessly ; " see, Miss Ettrick, 
how determined he is to have his treat ; he 
knows I always have a piece of bread for him." 

" Will he eat sugar ?" said Hyacinth, feeling 
in her pocket, and stroking the glossy black 
neck. 

" Of course he will I he likes everything good, 
don't you, Otliello, old boy f See how gently 
he takes it." 

« Caa he jump f asked Lindsay, in a depre- 
ciatory tone, that said as plainly as if he had 
used the words that he was snre he could not. 

" Jump 1 — I should just think he could. Miss 
Ettrick,'' — turning eagerly to Hyacinth, — " you 
know — he can," he was about to say, but recol- 
lected himself, and went on — " what jumping 
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IS, I am sure, for I have heard of Bay Charmer's 
powers. I wish you could see Othello." 

** Come part of the way home with us/' sug- 
gested Hyacinth ; " we can go round by Brymer 
Oaks, and that will give us a nice line across 
country. Do come I" 

Small doubt of his accepting the invitation, 
when it was she who gave it. His heart beat 
high with exultation as he turned to order 
Othello to be saddled. If he could but have 
known that she never gave him a thought, that 
it had only seemed to her natural to say what 
she did when he expressed such a wish that she 
should see his horse jump ! Biit he naturally did 
not know, neither did Lindsay, who turned away, 
furious with his cousin for giving " that fellow'' 
such encouragement. He was determined, 
however, that he should not have all the enjoy- 
ment from the ride that he doubtless anticipated; 
and so, when Wilfred had swung Hyacinth into 
her saddle, and was turning to mount Othello, 
imagining of course that Lindsay would take 
charge of Christian, he found Captain Ettrick al- 
ready mounted, and suggesting to his cousin 
that her mare was fidgetty, and that they had 
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better move on. Hyacinth hesitated, not from 
any thought of Wilfred, but from a feeling that 
.Lindsay was Christian's property, and also from 
the conviction that if she were to overcome her 
affection for him, the less she saw of him, es- 
pecially alone, the better. For Lindsay's voice 
and manner were apt to become perilously 
tender and caressing in Ute-h'tete, and to have 
her heart made to throb by his soft speeches 
was hardly a good preparation for steeling it 
against him. But Lindsay was unaccustomed 
to having his will disputed, and made his horse 
fidget, till Bay Gharmer became so impatient 
that Hyacinth deemed it advisable to start, 
while Wilfred was obliged perforce to remain 
behind, to mount and escort Christian, Lindsay 
had no intention of being overtaken ; he at once 
put his horse into a canter, and Wilfred had the 
mortification of seeing the cousins disappear 
among the trees, just as he sprang into the 
saddle. 

" A stem chase is a long chase," says the pro- 
verb, and so it proved in this instance, Othello 
had given ample evidence of his impugned jump- 
ing powers before the truants were seen stand- 
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ing under the clump of oaks on Brymer Com- 
mon. 

It was no thanks to Lindsay that they had 
stopped then, he would fain have pursued what 
was to him a very pleasant ride, if Hyacinth had 
not at length insisted on. waiting for their com- 
panions. The time to her had been compound- 
ed of bitter pain and sweetest pleasure, the 
latter perhaps predominating, for it had been 
very hard to keep Christian's claims loyally in 
mind while she was listening to Lindsay. Not 
that he absolutely made love to her, that would 
at once have shocked and stdrtled her, but he 
talked in a soft and most insidious manner, 
deferring in everything to her judgment and to 
her wishes; and, in short, making himself perilous- 
ly pleasant. Hyacinth was painfully aware, when 
the thought of her sister at length occurred to 
her, and she insisted upon awaiting her at Bry- 
mer Oaks, that all the stern resolves she had 
made to dismiss Lindsay from her mind had 
been of no avail — nay, that these soft speeches 
had not only undone her work, but had rendered 
it all the harder to recommence. The true state 
of the case did not dawn upon her, that he really 
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loved her, and only sought Christian for her 
money. No, she had seen him devoted to her sis- 
ter,singling her conspicuously out from all others, 
and naturally never dreamt of doubting that he 
loved her. Why should she ? Guileless, innocent, 
and unaccustomed to worldly thoughts and 
actions, Hyacinth was little likely to think of 
money as a motive for the actions of anyone 
connected with her. She had ever thought of 
love with a tremulous awe, feeling her heart 
throb at its very name ; and to have mentioned 
it in the same breath with the sordid vice of 
avarice, generally the most despicable of pas- 
sions in the eyes of the very young, would have 
seemed to her little short of sacrilege. But she 
felt that if she were to continue loyal to Chris- 
tian, and to avoid loving Lindsay with her 
whole heart, she must keep clear of the iete-a-tetes 
in which his voice grew so low and tender, and 
in which he talked so much more pleasantly than 
in the general circle. She had not sufficient 
experience to know that all people who can talk 
at all are invariably pleasanter in tite-h-tHe than 
at any other time ; she was almost inclined to 
resent his being so pleasant to her, as a species 
VOL. I. P 
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of treason to ChriBtiaii, and made many resolu- 
tions to avoid him for the future, as they waited 
in silence under the .oaks. 

** What have you been about ?** waa 
Hyacinth's immediate greeting to Wilfired and 
Christian. " Mr. Lambert, I thought you came 
with us for the express purpose of exhibiting 
Othello's jumping powers. Of course, if you 
have followed us he must have jumped, stiU w© 
should have liked to see. However, the best line 
now is over the common, and round by Ingleston. 
Come," and, nothing loth, Wilfred joined her, 
and they rode on, leaving Lindsay and Christian 
to follow at their pleasure. 

Was it wonderful that Wilfred should feel 
elated at what seemed to him such a clear 
proof of preference from the woman he loved I 
He could not see into her heart, or feel how it 
ached at leaving Lindsay — how nothing but de- 
voted love for her sister would have made her 
so sacrifice herself. It is somewhat difficult to 
say why Hyacinth had so firmly persuaded 
herself that Lindsay was in love with Christian, 
though it is easy enough to comprehend how, 
loving him herself she failed to conceive the 
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possibility of her sister being indifferent to him. 
But she believed herself sure that his devotion 
was quite undoubted, and was only anxious 
that no look or word of hers should betray to 
Lindsay, or still more to Christian, the state of 
her heart. Probably nothing else could have 
made her encourage Wilfred Lambert so much, 
or have rendered her so blind to his feelings, or 
to the certainty that her condtict could have 
but one meaning, unqualified encouragement, in 
his eyes ; indeed, it may be truly said that she 
never gave him a moment's thought, save as 
forming an opportune bulwark between her and 
her cousin. 

It would perhaps have been well for all 
parties if the state of their minds could have 
been revealed to each other. Lindsay, hourly 
more captivated by Hyacinth, yet assiduously, 
save in rare moments like that just related, 
avoiding her and paying his court to Christian : 
"Wilfred, fervently in love, with all the strength 
of his passionate, undisciplined nature : Chris- 
tian, with never a thought of matrimony for 
herself, occupied with her own dreams of 
Female Suffirage, and of availing herself of her 

p2 
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majority to join some Society (what she hardly 
knew) which would publicly commit her in some 
way (how she was far from sure) to her beloved 
doctrines of Female Equality and Women's 
Rights ; utterly unconscious of Lindsay's court- 
ship of herself, but keenly alive to Wilfred's 
love for Hyacinth, deceived into the belief that 
her sister returned his affection, and, conscious 
how widely divergent were their views of life 
and happiness, determined not to breathe a 
syllable that might bias her choice, painful as 
the bare thought of losing her was to herselfl 
Hyacinth, as we have seen, sick at heart and 
sorrowful at Lindsay's love for another, but 
struggling bravely, that Christian might never 
guess that her happiness was blighting her twin 
sister's life, and in her self-absorption ignoring 
Wilfred's affection, and encouraging him in 
every possible manner. It was altogether as 
complete an imbroglio as could well be imagined, 
and one not to be put straight without con- 
fiiderable sorrow and suffering. 

It would have required, however, some such 
shock as a coup dceil of the various states of 
feeling we have rapidly sketched to disturb 
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"Wilfred Lambert's felicity, when he found him- 
self cantering with Hyacinth across the common , 
alone with her by her pointed and special invi- 
tation. Doubt of her encouragement being in- 
tentional naturally never struck him ; why, in- 
deed, should it ? Hyacinth had never appeared 
in wilder spirits — sobs were so near her lips that 
nervous bursts of laughter were her only alter- 
native. Bravely and resolutely turning her 
thoughts from her sorrow, she was yet in a 
feverish state, widely different from her usual 
high spirits, and quite incapable of sustained 
conversation. A good gallop was the thing at 
that moment most congenial to her feelings, and 
she soon put Bay Charmer to the top of her 
speed. 

Brymer Common was of considerable extent, 
affording excellent turf, springy and elastic 
with wild thyme ; and when they came to the 
end of it, and, leaping a bank and ditch, stai-ted 
on their career across country, there was little 
else than grass, this portion of Elmshire being 
almost entirely devoted to pasture. If Lindsay 
had beheld their wild career, he could have 
entertained no further doubt as to the jumping 
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\ powers of either steed, but they -were on 

jl sight before he and Christian reached the ; 

; liminary fence, and she suggested that t 

might as well turn along the lanes, and n 
the others at Ingleston Green — unless, indi 
he cared very much for the gallop across co 
try. She was, she confessed, somewhat tii 
Lindsay was furiously cross ; though he ^ 
not to win Hyacinth himself, he grudged 
to another, and was bitterly mortified by 
careless manner in which she turned from 1 
to Wilfred. It seemed hard, indeed, . that 
girl whom he loved should be the one to 
; ; impervious to his fascinations ; so he was by 

..; means indisposed to give tip the chase; a 

■I 

' ' when, on their reaching Ingleston, no sign 

the truant pair was to be seen, he easily p 
auaded Christian, who had been brought up 
too quiet and retired a manner to know ' 
necessity of deferring in some measure to 1 
world's opinion, that they might as well 
home, and leave the others to follow at th 
leisure. So, in spite of Hyacinth's protes 
tions that it was really quite unnecessary — tl 
she could quite well find her way home fr 
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Ingleston alone — Wilfred escorted her back to 
Ettrick, thereby causing her aunt, who saw 
them from her window, to raise her eyebrows 
in grave surprise at her niece's forward con- 
duct. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" For aught that ever I could read, 
Could ever hear by tale or history, 
The course of true love never did run smooth.*' 

A Midsummer Nighfs Dream, 

" TTTELL, Lindsay/' said his mother, a week 
* ' later — a week that had been full of 
misery to Hyacinth, who was forced to watch 
the love she so coveted being offered to an- 
other, and accepted apparently with pleasure, 
but in reality in unconsciousness, by Christian 
— "well, Lindsay, I really think you need 
hardly wait much longer. Christian must be 
faUy aware of your intentions, and seems quite 
as favourable as we could wish.'* 

" I don't see the particular use of being in 
such a hurry," replied her son, subsiding into 
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the depths of an arm-chair ; " there is always 
plenty of time to do what is disagreeable." 

" Ahem I I am glad to hear you have no 
cause for haste. I thought two or three rather 
unpleasant documents had reached you lately. 
I am delighted to hear I was mistaken, but 
your countenance misled me." 

" Hardly," growled Lindsay, with a muttered 
oath. " I must do it, I know ; the duns have 
been pouring in pretty thick, and are becoming 
unpleasant. Still you must confess it is deuced 
hard lines to have to marry a woman who bores 
one to death, when her sister is worth fifty 
thousand of her. But it's just my luck." 

" Of course, if you are in love," remarked hi& 
mother resignedly, but with an accent of su- 
preme contempt, " there is not the faintest use 
in expecting you either to talk sense or to lis- 
ten to it, else I would ask you whether, even if 
Christian were out of the way altogether, you 
imagine that you would have the smallest 
chance of Hyacinth, who is so very openly 
throwing herself into Mr. Lambert's arms. If 
he does not propose soon, I verily believe she 
will ask him. Really it is appalling to think 
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how sadly their father must have neglected tho8e> 
two girls. Happily for you, Chnstian has been 
less harmed than Hyacinth ; she may be odd, 
but, at any rate, she is not wild." 

" She had better be wild, as you call it, than 
crazy, as she is. Fancy her gravely consulting 
me yesterday whether, now she is of age, any- 
one has the power to prevent her joining some 
female association or another! I believe she 
cherishes the conviction that she would shine 
as a stump orator." 

" Absurd 1 Poor girl, though, it is not her 
fault that she has been suffered to grow up 
destitute of all knowledge of the proprieties of 
life. However, when you are married, and 
take her away, she will soon have other in- 
terests." 

" I am by no means sure of that." 

" Well, whether or not, as the deed has to be 
done, it would be as well to get it over ; and 
the tidings of your engagement would pacify 
your creditors at once." 

Lindsay hardly seemed to hear her — ^his eyes 
were fixed on Hyacinth, who was walking 
slowly up and down the lower terrace, with 
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Wilfred Lambert at her side, and followed by 
her dogs, who had one and all fraternized with 
AVilfred, though they would exchange none but 
the most distant greetings with Lindsay. Mrs. 
Ettrick's eyes followed his glance. 

*' Another Ute-a-Ute ! Really I should think 
it was almost time he should come to the point, 
if indeed he ever means to do so. He certainly 
can affect no doubt as to the answer he will 
receive." 

Such, too, was Wilfred's own opinion. But 
one day had passed since the party from Ettrick 
had lunched at Stanham without his spending 
several hours in Hyacinth's company ; and even 
Sir Loudoun's eyes had opened to the fact that 
the young man had some special object in these 
frequent visits. He had no objection — he 
wished his girls to marry; he had perhaps 
erred in allowing them to live such an ex- 
tremely quiet and secluded life. It would be 
both pleasant and good for them to see the 
world, but he felt that, after so many years of 
eremitical seclusion, it would be more than he 
could undertake to show it to them himself. 

Mercenary motives had never swayed him. 
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Mr. Lambert seemed a pleasant, gentlemanlike 
young man; his family was a very old one, 
haying been settled in Elmshire since the days 
of Elizabeth; Hyacinth seemed well pleased 
with him, and these things for outweighed in 
Sir Loudoun's mind the mortgages of Stanham. 
So he had welcomed Wilfred, and had made 
him stay to dinner in unceremonious fashion, 
and had altogether smoothed the way for him, 
in so far as he was able to do so. 

Hyacinth was still utterly unconscious of her 
lover's feelings — empress^ as was his manner, 
the true meaning of his soft speeches and tender 
words had never once dawned upon her. This 
could hardly have been the case, but for her 
pre-occupation in watching Lindsay and Chris- 
tian, and in jealously concealing her own feel- 
ings; nothing but her preconceived view of 
Wilfred as a person chiefly useful in enabling 
her to keep out of the lovers' way, could have 
rendered her so persistently blind. In her 
merry, laughing, high-spirited manner, some- 
what exaggerated now from being forced and 
put on to hide her real feelings, she led him on, 
and encouraged him as much as was possible, 
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thankful to have some one to talk to, and to 
prevent her from brooding over her sorrow, and 
was utterly reckless, because completely thought-^ 
less of consequences. 

Wilfred, as Lindsay and his mother watched 
them from the window, was bending down 
towards her, talking eagerly of the next Win- 
ter's hunting, and of the certainty that Sir 
Loudoun would suffer himself to be persuaded 
to allow her to join in the amusement. All 
mention of his intended Winter abroad had 
been entirely abandoned — prudence had been 
cast to the winds, Hyacinth would be his, and 
what mattered anything else? Hyacinth felt 
but little certainty of obtaining the permission 
of which her companion made so sure, but she 
did not say so. The castles in the air were 
very pleasant; and even if they faded into 
mist, as they in all probability would do, she 
should at any rate have had the pleasure 
of building and enjoying them. 

Gradually, as they talked, they wandered 
on from the terrace into the woods, and then 
down into the Hyacinth Dell. It was hardly 
so pretty now as when we first saw it, for both 
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hyacinths and daffodils were nearly all faded ; 
but, under any circumstances, it was always a 
striking spot, and so Wilfred, who had never 
seen it before, thought. 

"Come out on the lake," he said, when 
he perceived the boat-house. "I should like 
of all things to explore that island and its 
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■|; \ "There is not much to be seen," said Hya- 

cinth — "only a pretty view of the house. 
Buins generally look best when, seen from a 
respectful distance — too close an acquaintance 
destroys the illusion." 

. " Still I should like to land on the island ; 
and you are fond of being on the water, I 
know." 

r- 
I , 

jij f: "Very fond of it indeed, but I decline to be 

,. 'ii 

'•i rowed. No one ever has rowed that boat but 

I' ■ ■ 

i j ourselves, so if we go you must submit to idle- 



ness. 



" ril submit to anything you please." 

"Very well; then remember that, besides 

steering, I make you responsible for Scamp's 

safety. Ronald and Sailor are discreet, and can 

take care of themselves, but he is of an inquisi- 
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live turn of mind, and insists on balancing him- 
self on the edge of the boat, to the imminent 
peril of his precious life." 

" Come here, Scamp," said Wilfred, and the 
Skye, who already loved him next to his mis- 
tress (all dogs had an instinctive a£fection for 
him), sprang into his arms. " Lie there, sir," 
placing him on his knee, and caressing him with 
one hand, while the other held the tiller-ropes. 
" I answer for his safety, Miss Ettrick. Not the 
strongest determination shall enable him to com- 
mit suicide." 

Hyacinth laughed mechanically. She was 
far from inclined for mirth, for her mind was 
occupied with the recollection of the last day 
she had been upon the lake, when she had 
rowed Lindsay in the morning before the fatal 
announcement of Christian's heiress-ship, which, 
although she knew it not, had severed them. 
She felt little inclined now to sing, as she had 
then done in sheer gaiety of heart ; and when 
Wilfred began to sing softly an Italian boat- 
song, she felt the tears rising in her eyes in 
spite of herself. Wilfred perceived her emotion, 
but attributed it to the tender melancholy of 
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his song. Could there ever be a better moment 
for the question that was trembling on his lips f 
He would wait until they reached the island, 
but before they left it he would know his 
fate. 

They landed, and walked slowly, and in 
silence, up to the ruin, and seated themselves 
on a large moss-covered stone, not far from the 
chancel arch. Hyacinth had surely been in 
error when she said that there was nothing to 
see on the island. It was a very bower of 
pink and white thorn ; while large laburnums 
drooped their golden blooms into the still 
water, stately cedars towered here and there 
over the low gnarled thorn-trees, horse-chest- 
nuts showed their lovely spikes of blossom, and 
great lilac bushes filled the air with perfume. 
The whole island was carpeted with softest 
turf, the mowing of which was the sole inter- 
ference attempted with the wild luxuriance of 
nature, and this was profusely sprinkled with 
the blossoms of the thorns and lilacs, looking 
like gems in a setting of richest green enamel. 

From the stone on which they sat they looked 
through the ruined, ivy-mantled arch, on to the 
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lake, softly blue, excepting where stained to 
purple by some passing cloud, and up the grassy 
terrace slopes to the Hall and the pale violet 
mountains in the far distance, the grey tracery 
of the upper portion of the east window stand- 
ing out sharp and distinct against the sapphire 
sky. Verily if Hyacinth could call all these 
beauties nothing, it could only have been that 
use and custom had rendered her indifferent to 
what all other eyes must have found so passing 
fair. 

She sat now looking listlessly out into the 
distance, and caressing half mechanically Ro- 
nald's shaggy head, which was laid lovingly on 
her lap, forming a charming picture in her care- 
less, unconscious grace. Wilfred sat gazing at 
her in silent admiration, fearing to break the 
spell, even by the utterance of the words he 
was determined to speak, and on which his fate 
depended. At length, however, he could bear 
the silence no longer ; the plunge must be made, 
the sooner the better. 

« Miss Ettrick I" 

Hyacinth gave a violent start ; her mind had 
been far away, mapping out the golden future 

VOL. L Q 
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of Lindsay and Christian, and her own grey and 
sorrowful existence. The very young never 
realize the possibility of rallying from a disap- 
pointment; to them the black cloud in which 
they are enveloped seems as if it could never 
pass away. Nothing appears to them so heartless 
as the assurances of would-be comforters that 
in time they may, nay, probably will, look back 
on their troubles with equanimity. They believe 
implicitly in the* eternity of woe, and are almost 
indignant with those who encourage them to 
hope for brighter days. Hyacinth, with her 
deep feelings and warm affections, was no excep- 
tion to this rule, and had been picturing for her- 
self a gloomy life, redeemed from utter wretched- 
ness only by the knowledge that Christian was 
happy. Wilfred's voice recalled her to a sense 
of where she was. 

"It is a good view of the house, is it not?" 
she said hastily, with a nervous laugh ; she had 
utterly forgotten that she was not alone. 

"Beautiful; but " Wilfred hesitated horri- 
bly, none of the words would come that had 
seemed so appropriate when he looked for- 
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ward to this moment, " but I want — that is, I 
wish — I have a question to ask " 

"To ask me? What is it?" and Hyacinth 
turned her unconscious eyes on his face. If he 
had met her glance he must surely have seen 
that she had not the least anticipation of what 
was coming, not the faintest apprehension of 
his meaning, and he might yet have paused and 
postponed his question a little longer ; but it 
was not so to be ; he was intently examining a 
moss-covered stone, and so did not meet her 
eyes, but went on hurriedly — 

" I had hoped you would have understood — 
we have been so much together — this last week 
— that ride yesterday " 

"Oh! I know what you mean," exclaimed 
Hyacinth, who must surely have been strangely 
pre-occupied that she did not observe the un- 
usual excitement of his manner. "I am so 
sorry 1 I quite forgot to ask Saunders for the 
prescription. We will go to the stables as we 
go home." 

*' Hang the prescription 1"^ cried Wilfred, in a 
savage tone, that made Hyacinth start and 
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stare at him in blank amazement. ** Hyacinth, it 
is unworthy of you to trifle with me, when yoa 
must know so well the question I would ask. 
You have known my meaning from the very 
first, and have been ever kind and encouraging; 
you have answered me already, my sweet one, 
my bonnie Bluebell ; the question I would asfc 
is, when may I speak to your father ?" 

" My father !" gasped' Hyacinth, her mind 
slowly opening, to his meaning, and compre- 
hending at length the drift of all his conduct 
since their first meeting, and of the terribly false 
construction to which her own proceedings 
were liable. So horrified was she at the pros- 
pect presented to her by the sudden rending 
away of the bandage firom her eyes that the 
terms of endearment which he had addressed to 
her fell unheeded on her ear. Her father ! — that, 
when she was striving so hard to conceal her 
sorrow that the man she loved did not care for 
her, it should be possible for another man to 
suggest asking her father's permission to marry 
her ! How stupid she must have been ! How 
ill she must have behaved ! How bitterly 
sorry she was ! Her mind was in such a whirl. 
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her thoughts in such inextricable confusion, that 
after that one exclamation she sat staring out 
over the lake, utterly unable either to collect 
them or to recover herself. 

But Wilfred, naturally having no conception 
of the real state of the case, was kneeling at 
her side in less time than it has taken to de- 
scribe her thoughts. 

" Yes, your father, sweet one," he cried, as 
he threw his arm round her and pressed her 
closely. " I presume he has some claim to be 
asked for his daughter's hand. But he loves 
you, Hyacinth, and has encouraged me, seeing 
that you care for me." 

" Oh ! what have I done ? What shaU 1 do r 
cried poor Hyacinth, as, withdrawing herself 
with diflSculty from her lover's embrace, she 
buried her face in her hands and burst into a 
flood of tears. 

" What have you done, sweet one ?" said 
Wilfred, endeavouring to draw her hands from 
her face ; " made me the happiest of men, by 
letting me see that you love me. What shall 
you do ? Dry your tears and smile upon me, or 
let me kiss them away." 
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" No, no, no !" exclaimed Hyacinth veheme 
ly, rescuing herself resolutely from anot 
embrace* " Oh I Mr. Lambert, I am so sorry 
ashamed ! What will you think of me I— bu 
is all a sad and terrible mistake! Oh I wl 

W shall I do?" and she sobbed as if her he 

would break. 

" Sorry I A mistake I What do you meai 
said Wilfred, turning deadly pale. " Hyacin 
s^y what you really mean ; what mistake c 
there be ? Have I not loved you ever since i 
day that you first flashed on my view 
Langham Gorse ? Since the first night I v 
introduced to you, have I ever been an i 
necessary minute absent from your side ? Y 
could have had no doubt of my meaning, a 
surely yours has been equally plain. You ha 
distinguished me from others as much as y 
possibly could ; you have given me a thousa 
tokens of preference ; for the whole of this p; 
week we have been almost alone together, 
say again it is unworthy of you to trifle w 
me, or to profess surprise at the declaration y 
must have expected." 

' He spoke with a confidence he was really 
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from feeling, for Hyacinth's manner struck a 
deadly chill to his heart. The silence for some 
moments was unbroken save by her sobs ; then 
he spoke again. 

" Hyacinth, in pity answer me I" 

With a gasping sob she looked up and saw 
him standing before her, his hands clenched, his 
brows bent, his face set, white and stern. 

" In mercy speak I — let me know what you 
mean ; do not torture me with riddles." 

With a great effort she choked back her 
sobs. 

"You will never forgive me — I shall never 
forgive myself, — but I implore you to believe 
me when T say that never once did the thought 
of your caring for me enter my mind. I see 
now how blind I have been. I acknowledge 
what you say — that I have seemed to encour- 
age you, — but indeed, indeed, I meant no harm 
— I never once dreamt of this." 

" Am I really to believe this t" asked Wilfred, 
in a voice that sounded choked and hard. 
" Hyacinth, it cannot be 1 You must have been 
blind — ay, blind and deaf — not to have been 
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aware of my devotion. It is impossible but 
that you are jesting." 

'" Jesting ! Heaven forbid 1" exclaimed Hya- 
cinth. "I speak the simple truth ; upbraid me 
as you will. I deserve all that you can say, 
and more; only believe that the truth never 
dawned upon me till now. Blind and deaf I 
may — nay, must have been, — ^but I have not 
wilfully deceived you. I have not intention- 
ally captivated and led you on, though appear- 
ances are, I feel, sorely against me; but 
nothing I can say will ever express my sor- 
row." 

"And is it quite impossible ? — can you give 
me no hope?" said Wilfred, in the same 
strangely dry and husky voice. 

Hyacinth's answer, though given almost in a 
whisper, was distinctly audible. 

" Impossible ; I can give none." 

" Hyacinth," said Wilfred, after a long pause, 
kneeling down before her, so as to bring his 
eyes on a level with hers — " Hyacinth, I see it 
all. You love your cousin. Nay," as she 
started up with an indignant exclamation, ** I 
have a right to speak ; hear me out. You love 
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him ; you have been watching him all this time 
making love to your sister. You have been 
too unhappy to think of anything else, and so 
you have never seen my great and exceeding 
love for you, growing daily before your eyes. 
Hyacinth, your cousin has no thought for you ; 
his engagement to your sister cannot be long 
delayed. Why should there not be hope for 
me ? I will not ask you to marry me now ; I 
will wait as long as ever you choose, if you will 
but give mo a hope at last." 

All Hyacinth's indignation at Wilfred's refer- 
ence to his discovery of her sad secret had 
passed away ; for a few moments she pondered 
the idea. Lindsay was evidently lost to her 
for ever. Might she not make some amends 
for the wrong she had done, by endeavouring 
to render the man who loved her, and whom 
she had so grievously misled, happy? There 

was a certain fascination in the idea, but 

Hyacinth paused. Like all pure-minded girls, 
she had a very high ideal of the amount of love 
necessary before marriage could be in any 
degree considered lawful ; she felt that all she 
possessed was centred on Lindsay, and, with 
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her romantic but firm belief in the eternity of 
both love and sorrow, she felt that it ever 
would be, though she knew that when he was 
Christian's husband such love must, if possible 
— ah I if possible ! — ^be rooted out. So the 
thought of sacrificing herself as an atonement 
faded away ; she shook her head, and said, 

" I cannot — indee<i I cannot." 

"Think again," urged Wilfred, seizing her 
hands. " Oh I Hyacinth, Hyacinth, if you did 
but know how blank and miserable and pur- 
poseless my life seems without you, you would 
have pity upon me. Say I may come to you 
again in a year's time. This is the sixteenth 
of May. Let me come to you again this day 
next year ; you may feel diflferently then. Tell 
me I may come to you then, and I will go 
away from Stanham to-night, and never see 
you, or torment you by word or sign, till that 
day. Your cousin will have married Christian 
then, and, long ere I return, you will have 
forgotten the lover in the brother-in-law. Give 
me this hope, Hyacinth ;" and he pressed her 
hands with an earnestness that was positive 
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pain. " I will swear to keep my part of the 
bond, and not see you again till this day year. 
Say it may be so ;" and he bent eagerly 
forward till his face almost touched hers. 

Hyacinth hesitated. That she could ever 
love again appeared to her perfectly impossi- 
ble — it seemed disingenuous not to say so ; on 
the other hand, a year was a very long time. 
Men were, as she had always read, proverbially 
fickle — 

" Deceivers ever — 
One foot in sea, and one on shore ; 
To one thing constant never." 

If he did not see her for a whole twelvemontbt 
he would in all probability forget her. She 
was getting quite exhausted with the varied 
emotions of the morning — ^it would be an un- 
speakable relief if Mr. Lambert did go abroad, 
for it would be very painful to her constantly to 
see one to whom she had undoubtedly behaved 
so very ill. Altogether this plan of a year's 
absence seemed to present many advantages. 
He who hesitates is lost : Hyacinth proved no 
exception to the rule. Gradually and slowly 
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Wilfred Lambert bent her to his will. On that 
day twelvemonth he would return to receive 
his answer, which, as he averred, would, he 
had little doubt, be a favourable one. He even 
forced the reluctant Hyacinth to suffer him to 
ratify the agreement with a kiss^ and with an 
exchange of tokens, he taking her turquoise 
ring, shaped like a heart, and giving her the 
locket from his watch-chain. 

Hyacinth rose to her feet and heaved a weary 
sigh — the relief of this scheme was certainly 
prospective ; at present she felt as if a heavy- 
chain had been placed around her neck. 

"Our last meeting for a whole year," said 
Wilfred. " Let me take one last good look at 
you, my bonnie Blue-bell, for I must not stay- 
long when we reach the Hall. I shall want all 
the time for my preparations at home. One 
short year, and then happiness with my darling 
for everl Ohl I know you have not pro- 
mised," as she looked deprecatingly at him; 
" but I feel sanguine, Hyacinth — I might almost 
Bay certain." 

Hyacinth made no reply — so many strong 
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emotions had reduced her to a state of com- 
plete exhaustion. She dipped her handker-* 
chief into a little spring that 'bubbled up close 
to where they sat, and bathed her swollen 
eyes; and when their appearance was a little 
improved, she suggested that it was time to 
go home, and that they had better regain the 
boat. 

" You must row this time," she said, with a 
faint smile. *^ I fear I am hardly up to it." 

But lo 1 when they reached the small creek 
no boat was there ! Wilfred had been in such 
a perturbed state when they landed, so bent 
upon putting his fortune to the touch, that he 
had failed to fiisten the rope securely, and the 
boat, their only means of reaching the main 
land, had drifted away, whither they could not 
even see. What was to be done ? It certainly 
was a most awkward predicament ! The only 
course seemed to be to endeavour to make 
signals of distress that, being seen at the house, 
might attract attention, and procure release; 
though, as no one knew that they were on the 
island, it seemed rather a forlorn hope. Still 
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it was the only thing to try. They were, how- 
ever, spared long signaUing, for they were sud- 
denly hailed by Lindsay, who, with Christian, 
appeared in the boat close to them. 
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CHAPTER XL 

*^ She is a woman, therefore may be woo^d, 
She is a woman, therefore may be won." 

Titus Andronicus. 

" Have you not heard it said full oft, 
A woman's nay doth stand for nought?*' 

The Passionate Pilgrim. 

"TTTILFRED'S negligence in failing properly 
" to secure the boat had had a more im- 
portant eflect than that of merely imprisoning 
himself and Hyacinth for a short time upon the 
island. When Lindsay lefb his mother, after 
the conversation narrated at the commencement 
of the last chapter, he went first to his own 
room, and read over once again the letters from 
importunate creditors received in the last few 
days; and then, rendered desperate by their 
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perusal, went in search of Christian, determined 
that, as the deed must be done, he would pro- 
pose to her at once, and get the matter settled. 
Money he must have. As it seemed impossible 
to obtain it without encumbrance, he must even 
reconcile himself to taking it with his strong- 
minded cousin as a makeweight, and must 
endeavour to restrain her eccentricities Tvithin 
such bounds as might be possible. 

It was strange that it never occurred either 
to Lindsay or his mother that there could be a 
doubt as to Christian's answer. Not being in 
love, Lindsay was oppressed with no lover's 
diflSdence, and regarded it as but right and 
natural that Christian should joyfully and 
thankfully accept him ; while Mrs. Ettrick, not 
having the remotest notion of her niece's dis- 
position, assumed that she would be too over- 
joyed to escape from dulness into the world to 
refuse anyone. To be sure, she had refused 
Captain Gordon ; but then he had blundered^ 
Y^ and had been so extremely pushing and preci- 

pitate. Lindsay, with the title in prospect, was 
a very different suitor, — indeed Mrs. Ettrick 
hardly took the trouble to argue the pros and 
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cons of the matter in her own mind, so certain 
did she feel that all would come to pass as she 
wished, whenever Lindsay cTiose to ask the 
question. She felt she should be glad when 
the affair was settled ; she wanted to arrange 
her own plans, and it must be quite clear to 
Sir Loudoun that both his daughters were 
about to leave him before he asked her to un- 
dertake the management of his establishment, 
as she had quite made up her mind he should 
do. There would happily be no difficulty 
about Hyacinth ; she had most obligingly ren- 
dered it quite certain that her marriage could 
not be long delayed ; unless indeed, mused 
Mrs. Ettrick, Mr. Lambert were disgusted by 
her open pursuit of him. 

Poor Hyacinth 1 — if her aunt's eyes could 
but have penetrated the screen of drooping 
laburnum, blooming hawthorn, and fragrant 
lilac that surrounded her at that moment, and 
could have seen her tears of bitter sorrow at 
having so terribly misled her lover, she would 
indeed have been amazed. 

Meanwhile Lindsay, having, as we have said, 
reperused the documents that made his appro- 

VOL. I. B 
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priation of Christian such an absolute necessitj, 
descended to the drawing-room in search of 
her. Christian was dreaming by the window ; 
the TimeSf in which she had just been reading 
the account of a Female Suffrage meetings, lay 
at her feet ; a pamphlet on her favourite subject 
was in her hand. She was completely absorbed 
in her own thoughts and fancies, which were 
strongly impelling her to write to the secretary 
of the society in which she was so deeply in- 
terested, and ask to be shown how she could 
do something more for the cause than merely 
sympathise with and wish it success. It seemed 
rather a bold and determined step to take on 
her own responsibility, yet what was the use of 
being of age if she could not do things which 
would have been impossible before ? She rather 
enjoyed the idea of her importance, even while 
she experienced a half-acknowledged terror at 
the thought of her own hardihood. She looked 
up as Lindsay entered, and at once addressed 
him. 

" Oh I Cousin Lindsay, I have just been read- 
ing the interesting report of this great meeting 
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at Liverpool. How I should like to have been 
there !" 

'' I'm sure, Christian, it is a very good thing 
you were not. Why in the world should you 
want to hear a lot of silly women make them- 
selves hoarse, talking of things they don't un- 
derstand ?" 

" I really don't see why you should say that," 
said Christian ; " women understand things just 
as well as men ; besides, the speakers were not 
exclusively ladies." 

" You don't mean to say they let a man get 
in a word ?" 

" Yes, and a Mr. Joyce seems to have made a 
very good speech — not so forcible a one as if 
he had been a woman of course, for he can 
only see the grievances and hardships which we 
feelj but still wonderfully reasonable and sen- 
sible." 

" For a man — I understand." 

*' I am thinking of writing to the secretary of 
the society, and asking how I can be of some 
practical use ; it seems so cold and stupid to 
go on only sympathising, and yet doing no- 
thiug." 

r2 
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** Good heavens I Christian, pray think what 
you are about ; you'll fall into the hands of a 
set of low, vulgar wretches, and won't be able 
ever to fi:ee yourself." 

" What nonsense, Lindsay I — really enlight-* 
ened people can never be vulgar." 

'^Indeed they can though, and it rather 
depends on what you happen to call * enlight- 
ened;' besides, all that public sort of life^ 
speechifying, and going to meetings, and all 
that kind of thing, is so terribly unfeminine, so 
unbecoming in a lady, more especially in a 
young one." 

" But the movement absolutely depends on 
women, and must be carried through by them. 
It is not likely that men would give us what 
we want else ; they are too jealous of the power 
of which they have had the monopoly so long." 

Lindsay could not repress a smile. 

" Ah 1 you may laugh," continued his cousin ; 
'* but you know well enough that, much as you 
may affect to despise us, the real reason why 
you withhold our rights is that you feel that, 
if we were placed on an equality with you, we 
should at once prove our superiority." 
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Lindsay laughed, 

" Well, we shall never agree if we talk till 
Doomsday — ^we may as well leave it alone/' 

" I should like to know what you think wo- 
men may do ? What is not * unfeminine V " 

" You won't agree if I tell you they were only 
created as helpmates for men. As I said before, 
we shall never agree, for we see the matter in 
diametrically opposite lights; but we can, at 
least, agree to diflFer. Married life appears to 
me the proper sphere for a woman. Christian 
— ^I — I want to speak to you." 

Christian felt surprised ; surely they were 
talking now, had been doing so for the last half 
hour, ever since they had strolled out on to the 
terrace from the drawing-room window. What 
need, then, could there be for the solemn an- 
nouncement that he wanted to speak to her? 
She thought it very strange, but no suspicion 
of his meaning croBsed her mind, and she merely 
looked inquiringly at him. 

But Lindsay, though ordinarily pretty fluent, 
found that he had literally no words at his 
command ; the task was so distasteful that it 
seemed hard to frame the speech in which he 
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must complete it. He paused, he stammered, 
and as she looked and listened in supreme 
amazement, the truth suddenly burst upon 
Christian's mind. Her first thought was that 
he had not committed himself, had not yet said 
anything she was bound to understand, and 
that it was a thing fervently to be desired that 
he should be prevented firom so doing; she 
would take good care that he should never 
have another chance. This was a very different 
matter fi:om refusing Captain Gordon — ^he was 
to leave the next day, and she might very pro- 
bably never see him again ; but Lindsay was a 
^est at Ettrick for a period apparently indefin- 
ite; nothing could be more unpleasant than 
having to meet him every day after having re- 
fused him, excepting, indeed, his abrupt depart- 
ure, which would announce that she had done 
so. It suddenly struck her that Sir Loudoun had 
thrown her .and her cousin together most promi- 
nently during the festivites of the coming of age ; 
perhaps Lindsay had guessed that her father 
would not be averse to their marriage. All the 
more reason that she should, if possible, avoid a 
proposal ; and it was just when at her wits' end 
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for some means of interrupting Lindsay, and of 
averting the catastrophe she so much dreaded, 
that the truant boat suddenly caught her eye. 
Never was distant sail more welcome ta ship- 
wrecked mariner on a barren rock. 

" Look ! look 1" she exclaimed, touching 
Lindsay's arm, and ruthlessly interrupting him 
just when, having got as far as "I don't 
think, Christian, it can surprise you to hear '* 
he felt that he might possibly, at length, achieve 
his speech, — "see, the boat is adrift! What 
can have happened? Only Hyacinth and I 
have keys of the boat-house ; it is very odd I 
Where can she be? Would you mind just 
going to the Hyacinth Dell ? — or stay, I will go. 
If you will run up to the house for the boat- 
hook which hangs in the inner hall, you will be 
able to get hold of the boat as it passes the 
point ; the current will sweep it quite close in, 
and bring it round to the mouth of the Dell,'* 
and almost before she had given her directions 
Christian had set oflF, running at the top of her 
speed, full of the most devout thankfulness for 
her escape. 

Had she been very stupid, she wondered, as 
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she sat in the boat-house awaiting Lindsay; 
having descried Hyacinth's dress through the 
trees on the island, and at once comprehended 
what had happened. She supposed she must 
have been ; she had been so occupied with her 
own fancies and theories, and with watching 
Hyacinth preparing, as she supposed, to make 
herself happy in the way which, to her, seemed 
so utterly incomprehensible. Doubtless she and 
Mr. Lambert had come to a mutual understand-* 
ing, and were far too happy on their island to 
discover the loss of their means of return. 

How unspeakably grateful she felt to the 
carelessness that had suffered the boat to get 
adrift ! How else could she ever have diverted 
Lindsay from his theme? Well, thank good- 
ness, forewarned was forearmed. She would 
take good care to give him no future oppor- 
tunity.. She supposed she must go with him in 
the boat. Yes, it would be pleasanter for Hya- 
cinth, he and Mr. Lambert did not seem to get 
on well together ; indeed Lindsay, she thought^ 
was often barely civil. However, the distance 
was too short to be dangerous ; besides, surely 
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Lindsay must have perceived that she was 
thankful to escape, and although he had merci- 
fully been prevented from going far enough to 
render it necessary for her to show that she had 
understood him,hemust have discretion sufficient 
to understand her sentiments. If so, she need 
fear no further annoyance ; and Christian gave 
a sigh of relief, and again thought with infinite 
thankfulness of the drifting boat. 

Not altogether so Lindsay. It was indeed 
something of a relief to find himself still un- 
fettered, to think that the words which would 
bind him to a girl whom he absolutely disliked 
remained yet unspoken. Still it was but a brief 
reprieve. His difficulties were becoming daily 
more pressing, the plunge must be made, but 
for the moment he enjoyed his escape, and 
breathed more freely. He was far from imagin- 
ing that Christian had so fully understood him ; 
it was certain that she cared for no one else, 
and he was little disposed to imagine it possible 
he could woo in vain a heart not pre-occupied. 
He ascribed her interruption and sudden flight 
to maiden coyness, which would give him all 
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the trouble of again approaching her, but of her 
ultimate answer never a doubt crossed his 
mind. 

As he ran up to the Hall for the boathook his 
satisfaction at the reprieve lessened ; his mother 
was sure again to taunt him with the foUy of 
delay, and all his work had to come over again ; 
he began to wish it were over and done with. 
What an idiot that fellow Lambert must be to 
let the boat get adrift ! What Hyacinth could 
see to like in him he could not understand — a 
conceited, red-headed country bumpkin, who 
thought no end of himself because he had kept 
a pack of hounds 1 Well, there was no under- 
standing a woman's taste, that was quite clear. 
With which sage reflection he seized the boat- 
hook, and ran down the terraces. 

He reached the point not a moment too soon. 
The current there was somewhat rapid, and lie 
was but just in time to seize the boat as it was 
swept past. Drawing it towards him, he jump- 
ed in, and, when he had seated himself to row to 
the mouth of the dell, he perceived at his foot a 
dark-blue bow, which had fallen from Hyacinth's 
white dress. He picked it up and pressed it 
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to his lips, putting it carefully afterwards into 
his pocket. 

Among all the many love episodes through 
which he had passed, Lindsay Ettrick's love for 
Hyacinth was the first genuine passion of his 
life. His other loves had been bom of the 
ennui of country quarters, when a flirtation, no 
matter with whom, was a relief to the tedium 
of the monotonous days, or of a determination 
to shine by attracting to himself the preference 
of the belle of the night, or of a short-Kved 
admiration for some great beauty, or of any- 
thing, in short, connected with the fancy, and 
not with the heart. Now, for the first time, he 
felt what real love was, and learned at its touch 
to be distrustful of his own powers of pleasing, 
and blind to the effect which they had really 
produced. What did it matter whether he 
married Christian or not t The woman he 
adored loved another. If she had been free, he 
told himself, as, with languid, yet powerful 
strokes, he swept round the promontory to the 
Hyacinth Dell, he would have turned a deaf ear 
to his mother s remonstrances, and have tried 
his fate. As it was — well, if he could not have 
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love he might as well have money, and he must 
endeavour to curb his wife's absurdities suf- 
ficiently to conceal them from the world. 

Christian took good care that their journey to 
the island, short as it was, should have no 
perilous pauses, wherein it might be possible 
for her cousin, if so minded, to renew his suit. 
She chattered in an unwonted and almost 
breathless fashion, that caused Lindsay to 
glance at her in surprise, but she gave him no 
time to answer. When the boat touched the 
island, and Hyacinth and Wilfred appeared, it 
seemed as great a deliverance to her as the 
striking off of his chains to a captive. She 
gave a deep sigh, and became suddenly 
quiet. 

Very grave and silent were the pair who 
stepped into the boat ; there was none of the 
merry laughter at their forlorn condition on the 
island which might naturally have been ex- 
pected. 

** How lucky you saw the boat !" was all 
Hyacinth said as she leant over the side, dipping 
her fingers abstractedly into the water; and 
when Christian had answered " Yes," there was 
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silence, Wilfred busying himself with the care 
of Scamp, who evinced a preternatural desire to 
commit suicide, fascinated probably by his own 
reflection in the still water. 

Silence lasted till they had landed, and then 
Wilfred, turning to Christian, said, 

" 1 must wish you good-bye now, Miss Ettrick ; 
I leave home to-night, and have a good deal ta 
do before I start." 

'* Indeed 1 I hope you will be back in time 
for the pic-nic we were planning yesterday to 
Merston Chase." 

" Hardly, I think ; I shall be away for a con- 
siderable time. I am going to America." 

" To America I Surely it is a very sudden 
determination?" 

" My movements are apt to be sudden. For- 
give my hurrying on. Good-bye I Good-bye, 
Ettrick. Good-bye, Miss Hyacinth," giving her 
hand a pressure that seemed as if it must crush 
every bone ; and then with a caress to each of 
the dogs — her dogs — he was gone. 

"It quite takes away one's breath," said 
Christian, turning to Lindsay in her bewilder- 
ment ; but he was occupying himself with the 
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boat, and did not answer. Hope was busy at his 
heart. Was it, could it be possible that his 
cousin had refused Mr. Lambert, after the ex- 
treme encouragement which she had undoubted- 
ly given him? It looked like it, his going off in 
this strange hurry to America ; and yet — ^if she 
had, was there a gleam of hope for him ? She 
must be a terrible flirt, but if she would but ac- 
cept him he would take his chance of that. 
He would love her so that she could never care 
for another. But was this exactly what had 
happened? She looked worn, wretched, un- 
happy, quite unlike a girl who, having deli- 
berately flirted with and encouraged a man, had 
just had the supreme triumph of refusing him. 
No, it could not be that, there must be some 
other solution of the mystery. He was far too 
disturbed to meet his cousins at present, and 
when he had made fast the boat and locked the 
boat-house door, he plunged into the woods for 
a long solitary walk, coming in barely in time to 
dress for dinner, and thus escaping his mother's 
interrogatories. 

The two sisters walked up the Glen in silence. 
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Hyacinth was longing to reach her own room, to 
be quiet and alone — to think over all that had 
happened, and to understand clearly what she 
had really done. Already she was beginning 
bitterly to repent the half promise which she had 
given ; it seemed to weigh upon and stifle her. 
Far off as was the date fixed for Wilfred's re- 
turn for his answer, it seemed as if the expecta- 
tion of it Would haunt her as an ever-present 
spectre ; and she again and again deplored the 
blindness that had made her see in him nothing 
but a means of dissembling her love for 
Lindsay, and had caused her to encourage him 
in what she now saw, too late, had been a most 
reprehensible manner. Christian on her side 
was completely bewildered. She felt sure that 
Wilfred had spoken to Hyacinth ; she imagined 
herself certain that her sister loved him ; what 
then could have happened that he should take 
a hasty farewell and fly off to America, and that 
Hyacinth should walk silently and gravely by 
her side, like one in a dream? The riddle was 
completely beyond her; but she was discreet, 
and asked no questions — she felt that love was 
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a matter which she did Dot understand, and 
had therefore the rare wisdom not to meddle 
with it. 

** Luncheon must be ready," she said, looking 
at her watch as they reached the hall-door. 

"Oh, I don't want anything, I'm rather 
tired ; it's very hot," answered Hyacinth inco- 
herently, and disappeared upstairs ; and Chris- 
tian following, on her way to her own room, 
heard her lock her door. 

Mrs. Ettrick was considerably puzzled at the 
state of affairs. Lindsay and Hyacinth were 
both absent, Mr. Lambert had disappeared 
without the usual courtesy of wishing her good- 
bye, and Christian, usually so placid, was mani- 
festly perturbed. Something had evidently 
happened, but she could obtain no clue to what 
it might be, for Christian, being determined not 
to meddle in her sister's affairs, made no mention 
of Wilfred's announcement of his sudden de- 
parture for America. She was sorely perplexed 
by it herself, but had no idea of forcing her- 
self on Hyacinth's confidence ; her sister would 
confide in her if she chose — if not, she did not 
care. Mr. Lambert's proceedings were no con- 
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cern of hers. Mrs. Ettrick was well versed in 
the art of concealing her feelings, but she had 
seldom had a harder task than that of dis- 
sembling her curiosity and impatience during 
that afternoon. She questioned Christian 
adroitly, and as closely as she dared, but found 
her niece quite impenetrable. She had walked 
on the terrace with Lindsay — they had been for 
a short time on the lake — they had met Mr. 
Lambert and Hyacinth — he had said he must 
go home at once, as he had a great deal to do. 
Why had not Hyacinth appeared at luncheon ? 
She had said she was tired, and had complained 
of the heat ; it really was quite wonderful for 
May. This was all Mrs. Ettrick could obtain, 
and she watched eagerly for Lindsay's ap- 
pearance, but he returned so late as to evade 
her inquiries. 

Hyacinth made her appearance at dinner, 
avowing herself quite recovered fi'om her 
fatigue; she supposed it must have been 
rowing in the sun that had upset her ; certainly 
never had she been in higher or wilder spirits. 
In the long afternoon that she had spent alone 
lying on her sofa, she had determined that to 
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appear in high spirits was her wisest course. 
She would not for worlds that anyone should 
suspect her love for Lindsay — ^it would be 
humiliating to her and painful to her sister, 
who must, she thought, soon be his wife ; but 
she was almost equally unwilling that it should 
be guessed that she had refused Wilfred. Now 
that her eyes were opened to the way she had 
encouraged him, she felt sure that all the 
family party must be firmly persuaded that she 
was in love with him ; if so, they would never 
suspect her refusal, but would imagine that 
there must be some understanding between 
them, or else she would not seem so well 
satisfied when he had just announced his de- 
parture. She shrank from the reproaches 
which she felt she deserved for her conduct to- 
wards him, and devoutly hoped that, if she kept 
her own counsel, it might never be known. Lind- 
say and Christian must, of course, be too com- 
pletely occupied with each other to think much 
of her. Aunt Marion's visit must presumably 
.come to an end some time or another, and when 
she and her father were left alone he would 
return to his usual habits, and forget that Mr. 
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Lambert existed. She resolved to put away 
from her the thought of the question to be 
asked her that day year. Twelve whole 
months I He would never remember her so 
long. He would be married before then, she 
sincerely hoped. It had been a means of 
breaking the disappointment that her bad be- 
haviour, for which she could never be sufficiently 
sorry, had caused him to fancy that all would 
come right in a year ; but he would soon forget 
all about it, and she well knew it could never 
be. No, her love for Lindsay, unfortunate as it 
was, was, she felt, the love of her life ; she could 
never, never care for another. Christian alone 
felt an uncomfortable suspicion that her sister's 
wild spirits were not quite natural or heartfelt, 
it seemed to her that there was a strange, 
unnatural ring in her laugh that she had never 
heard before; but she said nothing, only sat 
even more quiet and silent than was her 
wont. 

Hyacinth at once adverted to Wilfred s de- 
parture for America, wondered Christian should 
not have mentioned such a startling event, 
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laughed at the extraordinary precipitancy with 
which he had made up his mind, avowed her 
belief that it was admiration for the cedars on 
the island that had inspired him with a sudden 
fancy to go and explore the " cedar shades '* of 
the West ; and rattled on all through the even- 
ing, talking and laughing in a manner that 
reduced her listeners to a state of complete 
bewilderment. 

Sir Loudoun wondered greatly, but sup- 
posed that he had been mistaken, and that his 
daughter and Mr. Lambert had only been 
amusing themselves. Mrs. Ettrick was equally 
perplexed, but approached more nearly to the 
truth, believing that her niece had refused Mr. 
Lambert, and stigmatising her in her own mind 
as an incorrigible flirt, but never suspecting her 
affection for Lindsay, though foreseeing that, in 
his infatuated state respecting her, her freedom, 
if it were declared, might produce most unde- 
sirable complications. 

Christian was too puzzled to know what to 
think ; and Lindsay — ^Lindsay was in a fever of 
excitement — ^what had happened he could not 
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quite comprehend, but it seemed tolerably cer- 
tain that Wilfred Lambert had at any rate not 
been accepted. If Hyacinth were free, could he 
sell himself to Christian ? 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

** I coold not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more." 

To Lucasta on going to the ■ Wars, 

A BOUT three months previous to the events 
-^ recorded in the last chapter, a young artist 
was painting busily in his studio in Rome. The 
picture was almost finished, wanting nothings 
indeed, but the few last touches. It was a scene 
of Spring in the sweet South, most exquisitely 
and delicately painted. 

*^ I have breathed on the South, and the chestnut flowers 
By thousands have burst from the forest bowers ; 
And the ancient graves and the fallen fanes 
Are veiled with wreaths on Italian plains/' 

A bubbling stream gushed forth from a grey 
rock under the shadow of a wide-spreading 
chestnut-tree ; everywhere in the grass around 
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were the delicate-hued anemones, the sweet 
narcissus, and the stately white lilies; every- 
where was colour, and light, and warmth. 

A slender girl, in the picturesque costume of 
her country, and endowed with her full share of 
rich Southern beauty, stood leaning against the 
trunk of the tree, with a basket of violets and 
narcissus on her arm, and one little bare foot 
dabbling listlessly in the purling brook. Her 
attitude was full of grace — she was evidently 
waiting for some one, and expectation was 
legibly written on every feature of her face, in 
every line of her figure. 

At a short distance lay two children, but 
little removed from babyhood. They had evi- 
dently been helping the elder girl to fill her 
basket, and, fatigued with their exertions, had 
fallen asleep, half in sun and half in shadow, 
with the bright anemones tightly grasped in 
their tiny hands, and the tall white lilies, 
emblems of innocence, overshadowing them. 
The figures were life-size, and the effects of 
colour and of light and shade were managed in 
a masterly manner. 

The artist looked lovingly at his work when 
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the last tpuch had at length bieen given, and 
then, drawing a deep old-fashioned arm-chair 
in front of the easel, sank into it, and again 
scrutinized the painting carefully. From the 
deep tender blue of the sky to the delicate hues 
of the wild anemones, from the light fleecy 
cloud, half seen through the chestnut leaves, to 
the white linen folds of the peasant head-dress, 
from the warm flush of the ripe Southern cheek 
to the cold fragile beauty of the fair white 
lilies, from the anxious, expectant look of the 
girl to the happy, unconscious slumber of the 
two children — all was flnished to the utmost^ 
and all satisfied him — in so far, at least, as a true 
artist can ever be satisfied with his own work. 
For it is one of the sorest trials of the really 
gifted that the power of execution lags lament- 
ably behind that of conception, that the cunning 
of the hand to execute is so infinitely less than 
that of the brain to imagine, or of the eye to 
criticise. Still, allowing for this inevitable 
source of dissatisfaction, Laurence Courtray was 
well contented, as he sat for more than an hour 
examining and criticising in every detail the 
work which was, as he fondly hoped, to make 
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his reputation when hung on the walls of Bur- 
lington House. 

His must have been undoubted talent, for he 
had not been brought up to the profession of 
an artist. His father, a man of moderate for- 
tune, had given him a good education, but no 
profession, and, just as Laurence attained the 
age of twenty, died of grief at the collapse of 
a commercial speculation in which the whole 
of his capital had been invested. He had been 
a loving husband and tender father, and both 
Laurence and his mother mourned him bit- 
terly. 

An annuity of two hundred a year, which had 
fortunately been settled on Mrs. Courtray, was 
all the provision left to them ; but at this junc- 
ture, an old, childless friend of Mr. Courtray's 
came forward, and offered to befriend Laurence 
in any way in his power, and Laurence at once 
decided on embracing the profession of an 
artist. 

Mr. Jameson, a worthy merchant, in his 
heart considered this a most foolish project; 
he had hoped that the young man would have 
taken what he considered a more sensible view 
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of life, and have devoted his attention to com- 
merce ; in which case he would, after a very 
short probation, have admitted him as a junior 
partner in his own firm ; but this advantageous 
oiFer Laurence gratefully but firmly declined. 
He felt, he said, that his genius did not lie in 
that direction — that if it were the only course 
open to him, he would use every endeavour to 
do his best, but that, as Mr. Jameson had so 
generously offered to help him in any way he 
might select, he felt certain that the artist's 
career was the only one which he could pursue 
with any hope of success. From his infancy he 
had had a pencil in his hand at all leisure mo- 
ments ; very flattering things had been said of 
his talents by the artists who had frequented 
his father's house, and he felt that there, and 
there only, lay his vocation. So, with a mut- 
tered dissent, and a doubtful shake of the head, 
Mr. Jameson gave way, and Laurence began 
to study in earnest. Unlike geniuses in gene- 
ral, he did not lack application ; his patience 
and perseverance were the delight of every 
master who instructed him. 

Ere he had concluded his second year's study, 
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his mother faded gently away from his side 'r 
she had never recovered from the shock of her 
husband's death, following so closely, as it had 
done, upon the catastrophe of their shattered 
fortunes and ruined home. After her death 
Laurence devoted himself even more ardently 
to study than he had hitherto done; his mo- 
ther's small annuity had died with her, and 
besides, he had no longer the distraction of her 
company in the evenings, when he had loved 
to read to her, and to talk of what they had 
read, or of the pictures which ever seemed to 
his fertile fancy to grow out of every subject — 
no longer the pleasure of taking her short ex- 
cursions into the country, whenever he could 
spare the time, and she felt equal to the exer- 
tion. If ever son was devoted to a mother, 
Laurence had been so to his, and his sense of 
desolation at her loss was very bitter. 

Mr. Jameson, pitying his solitary condition, 
insisted on his taking up his abode in his house. 
This Laurence greatly disliked, infinitely pre- 
ferring to be his own master ; but feeling under 
what an obligation he was to his kind friend, 
and seeing how hurt he appeared at the refusal 
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of his kindness, he forced himself to accept the 
invitation when Mr. Jameson urged it a second 
time. 

And once established in the large mansion 
in South Kensington, he hardly regretted his 
compliance. His painting-room was perfect 
both in light and ventilation ; his privacy was 
strictly respected ; no demand was ever made 
upon his time, save that of being punctual for 
dinner, and he enjoyed once more all the com- 
forts and luxuries of his earlier years. Scarcely 
a good preparation, perhaps, for one who had 
to work for his bread, but this was a considera- 
tion little likely to occur to a youth of two- 
and-twenty, and he enjoyed to the full the 
softness and the elegancies of his life, without, 
however, abating in the slightest degree the 
ardour of his study. 

Mr. Jameson was unmarried ; Laurence's 
mother was the only woman who had ever 
touched his heart, and she had preferred his 
friend Edward Oourtray ; but his two nephews 
and their sister, his only relatives, lived with 
him. The eldest nephew, Alexander, was being 
brought up to follow in his uncle's steps, and 
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become the head of the firm, and was akeady 
entrusted with a very considerable share* of 
management and responsibility, though he was 
little more than six-and-twenty. He was not 
brilliant, but persevering and clear-headed, and 
blessed with one of the best tempers ever given 
to man. It was even, without being lymphatic ; 
sv/eet, without being weak. Horace, the second 
brother, was about two years younger ; a wild 
youth, who never would settle to anything, and 
whose debts, follies, and generally unsatisfactory 
conduct, gave his uncle many an anxious hour. 
The girl, Lilias, in some respects more nearly 
resembled her younger than her elder brother. 
Her uncle sometimes said sorrowfully that he 
feared there must have been some grave error 
in her training, for he believed that never did a 
thought of anyone save herself enter her mind. 
And such was indeed the case. Slight and very 
delicate, with a constant hectic cough, she 
revelled in the ease, softness, and luxury of her 
life, but never once thought of extending any 
of the benefits which she so keenly enjoyed to 
others. That anyone else should suffer moved 
her not in the least, so long as no shadow of 
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either trouble or discomfort fell upon herself. 
And yet to those who knew her but slightly she 
had the art to appear a fair, fragile, gentle 
creature, ever thinking of the pleasure of others, 
and regardless of her own. 

Youth is not habitually discriminating as to 
character, and Laurence's artistic eye being 
atruck with the elegance and fragility of Lilian's 
appearance, he very speedily fell into the 
agonies of first love ; and, as is the wont of the 
victims of that blindest of passions, endowed 
her with every virtue and excellence under the 
sun. Her face, in its setting of pale, reddish- 
golden hair, appeared in his portfolio in every 
possible combination. What a curious journal 
of the life of a young artist might be compiled 
from the various faces, each of which appears 
exclusively for a time in every picture, and then 
suddenly vanishes, to be, in all probability, re- 
placed by one of a directly opposite type. 

Of a young artist's life we say advisedly ; his 
older brethren are more apt to think of the 
visible and attainable model than of the ethereal 
and idealized divinity. Certainly, at that time, 
Laurence's journal would have been found very 
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full of Lilias, and she liked the admiration of the 
handsome young painter, but was too engrossed 
with herself to care for him. 

Mr. Jameson was extremely fond of dilating 
on the manner in which he had made all his 
fortune himself, having risen from a mere clerk, 
and also on the disposition which he had made 
of it in his will. The business, which was large, 
and extremely lucrative, with capabilities of still 
further extension, was to be left to Alexander, 
as was also a small landed property ; the savings 
of many years, which were very considerable, 
were to be divided equally between Horace and 
Lilias, with the exception of £10,000, which 
was to be left to Laurence. The exact amount 
to be inherited by his nephew and niece Mr. 
Jameson never mentioned, but left it to be sur- 
mised that the sum was large. 

About a year after Laurence had first taken 
up his abode under Mr. Jameson's roof, Horace's 
debts became once more a source of grave com- 
motion; his uncle declared that he would no 
longer support him in idleness in London, and 
insisted upon his at once choosing a career. 
With infinite grumbling, Horace at length re- 
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luctantly consented to go out to New Zealand 
for a few years, as superintendent of some pro- 
perty which Mr. Jameson possessed there. His 
uncle suggested his going out as a means of 
breaking him of his extravagant habits, and of 
separating him from undesirable companions, 
rather than with any idea of his services proving 
of the smallest value. The only part of the 
business to which Horace looked forward with 
"^any sort of satisfaction was the long sea voyage, 
and he went on board the Queen of the Southern 
Seas in fairly good spirits and humour. Six 
months later news was received of the total 
loss of the ship, and, it was assumed, of all on 
board. A vessel had met with portions of the 
wreck two days after a violent storm, and it 
was said that, even if a boat had been launched, 
none could have lived in such a sea. So Horace 
was mourned as dead, and Mr. Jameson re- 
proached himself bitterly for ever having de- 
spatched him on the voyage. Although not a 
shadow of blame could naturally attach to him, 
he felt as if responsible for his nephew's melan- 
choly fate, and was never again his old cheerful 
self after the receipt of the melancholy in- 
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telHgence. Laurence became very dear to hiniy 
and after a time he announced his intention of 
altering hie will, and leaving to him the share 
of the fortune that would have belonged to 
Horace. 

Feeling himself no longer prospectively poor, 
Laurence ventured to approach Lilias, towards 
whom his feelings had undergone no change, but 
•whom he had felt that he, an almost pauper 
artist, had no right to appropriate. Now all was 
changed ; as joint heir with her to her uncle's 
wealth, he was far from an unsuitable match for 
her. So Lilias thought also. Now that 
Laurence was undeniably a " good match," she 
discovered that she had long been attached to 
him, and they were engaged, to Mr. Jameson's 
no small satisfaction. He was not destined, 
however, to behold their union ; for, shortly be- 
fore the time fixed for the marriage, he caught 
a violent cold, from which he never rallied, but 
died two days before the one fixed for the 
wedding. 

His will exactly fulfilled what he had always 
announced as its purport— Alexander inheriting 
the business and estate, Lilias and Laurence 
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each becoming entitled to £100,000. After a 
sufficient interval, the preparations for the 
"wedding were agajn commenced, and Lilias and 
her lover were sitting together in the twilight 
less than a week before the appointed day, 
when a ring at the bell was followed by a great 
commotion in the hall, and suddenly the door 
was flung open, and Horace stood before them. 
Lilias screamed and fainted, Laurence stood 
fairly stupefied; but in a very short time 
Horace explained everything. He had landed at 
the Cape, and, having a pleasant engagement on 
shore, had neglected to rejoin the Queen of the 
Southern Seas^ which had consequently sailed 
without him. He had waited for another ship, 
or rather, as he expressed it, for " what might 
turn up," and in a short time had, well-pleased, 
found himself on board Lord Sealand's yacht, 
the Lais. Their course had been most erratic : 
they had started to go to Rio, but had changed 
their minds and gone to Calcutta, and thence 
had proceeded up the country to shoot tigers ; 
then they had been to China and Japan and the 
South Sea Islands, spending nearly two years 
in their travels, and had finally left the Lais at 
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San Francisco, to make her way home to 
England, and had come across America by the 
Pacific Railway. And why had he not written ? 
Oh ! well they knew he was always a bad hand 
at that sort of thing ; besides, they ought to 
know that no news was always good news. 
Eeally, though, he had always meant to write, 
but somehow he had never had time 1 In his 
own way he was sorry to hear of his uncle's 
death, though, like his sister, his feelings were 
only deep respecting anything that ajffected 
himself. But his amazement and dismay were 
unspeakable when Lilias suddenly exclaimed, 

" Well, Horace, poor Uncle George always 
said you would live to regret your idleness 
about writing, and I fancy you will repent it 
noWfc Thinking, as of course we all did, that 
you were drowned, he altered his will, and left 
your share of the fortune to Laurence. We are 
to be married on Thursday." 

" By Jove 1" exclaimed Horace, in a tone of 
intensest dismay ; and there was a dead pause, 
broken by Laurence, who said quietly, 

'* My dear Lilias, how can you speak as if I 
were going to keep Horace's fortune? Of 
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course I shall hand it over to him at once^' 
only reserving the £10,000, which, as you 
know, your uncle always said he had left me ia 
his original will." 

" But the money is yours," said Lilias, hotly ;. 
" we are going to be married next week, — iti is 
all in the settlements." 

" The settlements must be altered ; it cannot 
be helped, even if it delay our marriage a few 
days longer. As to the money being mine, it is 
nothing of the kind; the will was made under 

a misconception." 

" Nonsense 1 You know you have a perfect 
right to keep the money." 

" In strict law, possibly ; in equity, no more 
than I have to the Queen's crown. Really, 
Lilias, I wonder how you can talk so I Any- 
one would think you wanted to rob Horace of 
his undoubted right 1" 

" I don't know what anyone might think," 
said Lilias, slowly, and with a bright colour 
rising to her cheeks, " but I do know this, that 
if people choose to go wandering about enjoy- 
ing themselves when they are supposed to be 
drowned, and when their relations have all the 
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annoyance of wearing mourning for them, and 
won't even take the trouble to write and say they 
are alive, why I think they must just take the 
consequences. Horace might have saved all this 
by five minutes' trouble ; he did not choose to 
take it, and we reap the benefit." 

" Quite impossible, Lilias," said Laurence, 
much discomposed at her words. " You do not 
consider what you are saying; no gentle- 
man could possibly do such a thing." 

" Then," cried Lilias, rising from her chair 
and speaking shrilly in her excitement — " then 
our engagement is at an end, Mr. Courtray. 
If you care for me, you will keep the money. 
Will your 

«It is quite impossible," said . Laurence, 
turning very white. "But, Lilias, in mercy 
say you do not mean what you have just said. 
If your uncle had not died, we should have 
been married fully six months." 

" And, as you are so marvellously Quixotic, 
I cannot be sufficiently thankful that we 
were not married then," retorted Lilias; 
*' now I have, at any rate, the opportunity of 
defending myself by withdrawing from my 
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engagement, which I do most decidedly.'' 
She paused, looking at Laurence, and ex- 
pecting that, when he saw she was really in 
earnest, he would give way. She could not 
believe that he would throw away her love and 
fortune for what appeared to her a ridiculous 
scruple — but she was far from understanding 
the character with which she had to deal. 

When Laurence fairly realised the fact that 
she was in earnest in expecting him to retain 
the fortune that was of right her brother's, his 
amazement was great, but his disgust infinitely 
surpassed it. 

" If I understand you rightly, Miss Jameson," 
he said, coldly, " it was with the fortune which 
your uncle left me that you were in love, and 
not with me. I can never be sufficiently 
thankful to Horace for returning in time to 
save us both from such a disastrous mistake. 
I shall leave this house to-morrow, as, after 
what has passed, it cannot be pleasant to either 
of us to meet. I can only repeat how thankful 
I am that the enlightenment should have come 
in time. Good evening." And he left the 
room. 
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From that hour he had never set eyes on 
Lilias — Lilias Jameson no longer, for, three 
months later, he read the announcement of her 
marriage to Lord Sealand, and that "the 
happy pair had left England in the Lais, her 
ladyship's health being delicate." Six months 
after he read of her death of consumption, 
with scarcely a pang, so completely had the 
revelation of her mercenary nature disgusted 
him on the night of Horace's return. 

He only remained in England long enough 
to accomplish the transfer of the money to its 
rightful owner, and to invest his own £10,000, 
and then set off on a lingering sketching tour, 
through Switzerland and Northern Italy, to 
Bome, where, when we first meet him, he had 
been settled for nearly two years. 

He had, very early in his career, encouraged 
thereto by the artist from whom he had learnt 
most, determined to send nothing to the Royal 
Academy until he had achieved a work that 
might at once bring him reputation. And now 
he believed that he had at length before him 
the picture of his fate. It was one that he had 
painted with more care, attention, and love 
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than he had ever yet bestowed upon a compo- 
sition, and he felt that its departure would 
leave an irreplaceable blank in his studio. 

Let us describe him as he stands criticising 
the picture. Tall and powerfully built, with a 
well-shaped head, covered with close-curling, 
fair hair; a high, broad forehead, white as 
snow where it had been sheltered from the 
fierce Italian sun ; deep grey eyes, a Grecian 
nose, and a fair moustache and beard, which 
shaded, while they did not conceal, a perfectly- 
formed mouth, Laurence Courtray was hand- 
somer than most men to be ordinarily met 
with. He was immensely popular in society, 
from his frank, sunny manner and invariable 
good temper; but no woman had ever been 
able to flatter herself that she had made any 
impression upon the heart of the handsome 
painter. It was not that he had not recovered 
from the loss of Lilias. A boy's first love is sel- 
dom deep, though it is very fierce ; and she had 
too successfully annihilated it for the smallest 
particle to have survived. But it had been a 

very painful experience, and had given him a 

• 

distrust of the sex that had hitherto proved aa 
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impenetrable shield against all their wiles and 
blandishments. Many a woman in Rome was 
well disposed to welcome the handsome, fasci- 
nating English painter as her lover, but hither- 
to he had been the great friend of many, but 
the lover of none. 

" Hallo 1 Laurence, at work as usual," ex- 
claimed a young man, entering the studio with 
the air of an habituS. " What 1 really finished 
at last? I wish you joy. By Jove!" as he 
saw the finished picture for the first time, " it 
is beautiful ! — it ought to make a furore in 
London 1" 

"I think it will be accepted," said Laurence, 
quietly. 

" Accepted 1 I should just about think so. 
Won't you have an exhibition here, just aa a be- 
ginning, before you send it I" 

" I shall show it to a few people. I think I 
shall go to England with it." 

"And cut Rome?" 

" Oh 1 no. I shall keep this studio, and pro- 
bably come back in the Winter ; but I think a 
little English life will be a pleasant change. 
Besides, I don't want to get into the trick of 
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painting Italy, and Italy only ; and I think of 
taking a cottage somewhere, and painting 
English scenery this Summer. Cool greys and 
greens will be good discipline after the wealth 
of colour in which I have revelled here for the 
last two years." 

" I know the very place to suit you — a tiny 
cottage close to my father's place in Elmshire. 
My mother only mentioned the other day that 
it was vacant. Elmshire is a pretty county, 
and we should be glad to have you." 

" It won't make much diflference to you — you 
are never there." 

" Oh ! my people have gone back there now, 
and I shall be there ever so much if I have you 
to talk to. Let me write to my mother to take 
the cottage." 

" Well, I don't very much mind if you do." 
And so it was settled. 

Lord Elmton wrote to his mother, Lady Elm- 
shire, and Rose Bank was secured for Laurence 
Courtray. He went down to the Castle with 
his friend at the beginning of April, to inspect 
his new abode, of which he thoroughly ap- 
proved, and then returned to London, there 
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anxiously to await the decision respecting his- 
picture. Although this was his first attempt at 
exhibition, he was far from being an unknown 
artist. He had painted much, and his pictures 
had sold extremely well, and often to people 
who were supposed to be excellent judges. He 
had not really much fear that his picture would 
be rejected ; he well knew it to be the best he 
had ever painted, still he could not help being 
nervous and anxious. But he was well repaid 
for his anxiety by the chorus of admiration that 
arose the first day that the picture was seen in 
a prominent position in the large hall of Bur- 
lington House. The day of the private view 
people hardly talked of anything else; and 
Lord Elmton, who was as keenly interested in, 
and as proud of the picture as if he had painted 
it himself, was perpetually diving into the 
crowd, and dragging Laurence forth to be pre- 
sented to this or that magnate of the world of 
fashion or of art. 

Laurence was thoroughly satisfied. He knew 

the picture really was first-rate, and he did not 
think it necessary to affect either that he did 
not know it, or did not care for the recognition 
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of the fact by others. He found the well- 
merited applause extremely pleasant ; and with- 
out the least affectation or conceit accepted it 
as his due. He was to have gone down to the 
Castle with Lord Elmton, for the Ettrick ball ; 
but Alexander Jameson, meeting him a few days 
before, made such a point of his dining with 
him, to meet Horace on that particular day, 
that he did not like to refuse, so his acquaint- 
ance with the society of Elmshire was indefi- 
nitely postponed. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" Go not, happy day, 

From the shining fields^ 
Go not, happy day, 
TiU the maiden yields. 

'* When the happy * yes ' 
Falters from her lips. 
Pass and blush the news 
O'er the blowing ships." 



Maud. 



"nOR some days there was little change in the 
-*• position of ajffairs at Ettrick. Mrs. Ettrick 
was growing very impatient that Lindsay 
should bring matters to a crisis, and could not 
understand his procrastination. She did not 
see how carefully Christian avoided ever by 
any chance being left alone with her cousin, 
but she did observe how very pointedly Hya- 
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ointh kept out of his way, and it inclined her 
to an amiability towards her younger niece 
which she would not otherwise have felt. She 
could not endure that any of her plans or ar- 
rangements should be frustrated, and felt very 
angry at the ill-success which had evidently 
attended her scheme for Hyacinth's marriage to 
Mr. Lambert. Even if it had no sinister eflfect 
upon Lindsay's courtship of Christian, and if 
that marriage took place according to her 
wishes, it would naturally militate against her 
intention of becoming the mistress of Ettrick, 
as, while Sir Loudoun had a daughter left to 
live with him, she could hardly ojffer herself as 
a companion to his loneliness. She wondered 
sometimes whether all was quite over between 
Hyacinth and Mr. Lambert. His sudden de- 
parture certainly looked like it, but she hap- 
pened to know that five days afterwards she 
had received a telegram, and it was hardly 
possible it could have come from anyone but 
him. It seemed improbable he would telegraph 
to a girl who had just refused him ; still, if 
Hyacinth had not refused him, why did he go 
away so abruptly ? Anyhow, it seemed to her 
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tolerably certain, and for the certainty she was 
very thankful, that the girl did not care for 
Lindsay, and thus a danger was avoided ; for 
Mrs. Ettrick was persuaded that he was in 
such a state that the very faintest shadow of 
encouragement would have induced him in- 
stantly to swerve from his allegiance to Chris- 
tian. 

Hyacinth would have been thankful to know 
how well her wild spirits had served to conceal 
her secret, and how utterly unsuspicious of it 
all around her were. Ever since Wilfred had 
discovered it, she felt as if it must almost be 
patent to the world, legibly written on her 
countenance. She shunned Lindsay with a per- 
severance unspeakably inconvenient to Chris- 
tian, who, dreading to be left alone with him, 
terribly wanted her sister as a rampart of de- 
fence. So she shut herself up a great deal in 
her own room, and read much hysterical litera- 
ture about the political wrongs of her sex, 
which enabled her for the time to forget her 
embarrassments ; and Hyacinth sat listlessly in 
the window of her own room, playing with 
Scamp's ears, and shedding many tears on that 
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animars devoted head, as she watched Lindsay 
wandering aimlessly about the garden below, 
and wondered much why Christian was not 
with him, for it naturally never occurred to 
her to imagine that her sister could be indiffer- 
ent to his devotion. Of Wilfred she thought 
as little as possible, especially of his determina- 
tion to return in a year for his answer. She 
pitied him indeed, for her feelings just now 
were very keen as to the sorrows of unrequited 
love, and she was heartily sorry that her blind- 
ness should have caused him to undergo them ; 
but she could not prevent herself from feeling a 
sort of hazy astonishment that he should have 
deemed it possible that anyone could care for 
him who had the privilege of being constantly 
with Lindsay. 

The telegram which Mrs. Ettrick had ob- 
served was from Wilfred, from Liverpool, dated 
" On board the India :" 

" Sail to-morrow for New York. You will see 
me May 16th. God bless you /" 

It was a painful reminder, and she had burnt 
it. She tried to make up her mind that he 
would forget, and to distract her thoughts, and 
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to hide the sinkiDg of her heart at the thought 
of Lindsay, she talked and laughed more inces- 
santlj even than nsnal. She was unable to 
settle to any of her usual occupations, for a 
great and exceeding restlessness had seized 
upon her. 

On the Wednesday — the week, day for day, 
since Wilfred's proposal and departure — she 
sauntered forth after breakfstst, unperceived^ 
as she thought, to the Hyacinth Dell. It was 
considerably changed in the three weeks that 
had elapsed since we first saw it; hyacinths 
and daffodils had passed away, and it was 
scarcely such a &iry bower as it had been; 
still it was a lovely spot, and Hyacinth, as she 
seated herself under the tree, was by no means 
blind to its beauty. But after she had sat 
there for some time, a sense of great and utter 
loneliness came over her — b, feeling that all the 
sun had gone out of her life for ever, and that, 
dearly and devotedly as she loved Christian, it 
would be almost more than she could bear to 
see her Lindsay's wife. The thought of watdi- 
ing, of bdng compelled to watch, their happi- 
ness, with her own heart hungry and aching* 

vol.. L U 
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was too much for her, and hiding her face in 
her hands, she sobbed as if her heart wonld 
break. 

Her four-footed friends gave her all the sym- 
pathy in their power. Scamp stood on his hind 
legs, and licked the tears off such portions of her 
face as he could reach ; Sailor licked her hands, 
and put one paw on her knee ; and old Bonald 
put his head on her shoulder. Poor dumb 
animals 1, so powerless to understand her sorrow, 
yet so anxious to sympathise with and, if possi- 
ble, to Mleviate it I 

But a very different comforter was at hand : 
Lindsay had followed his cousin to the Dell. 
Christian was invisible, and it seemed hopeless 
to expect her appearance before luncheon ; he 
did not see why he should not have the pleasure 
of talking to Hyacinth. Indeed, ever since that 
fateful Wednesday, Lindsay had been in a very 
perturbed state of mind ; there was, he perceiv- 
ed, some mystery, which at present he was un- 
able to fathom ; but if he could make it dear to 
himself that Hyacinth, in spite of all appear- 
ances, did not care for Mr. Lambert, could he 
resign himself to marrying Christian without 
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one attempt to secure himself a brighter 
destiny? He. knew all his mother would say, 
he fully recognised the wisdom of her argu- 
mentSy but still — Hyacinth and bliss — Christian 
and wealth — what a contrast 1 

In a word, Lindsay Ettrick was, for the first 
time in his life, suflSciently in love to be ready 
to cast prudence to the winds. Still he had 
followed Hyacinth with no very definite object, 
certainly with no clear intention of proposing 
to her. But at the sight of her tears he lost all 
self-control, all thought of Christian's fortune, 
which was to pay his debts and render him 
once more a free man, was utterly forgotten, 
and, kneeling beside Hyacinth with his arm 
round her waist, he showered upon her every 
loving epithet, imploring her to let him console 
her, entreating her to say but the one word 
which would render him the happiest of men. 
So amazed was Hyacinth, so dazzled at the 
prospect of happiness placed before her, that she 
could say nothing, but sat absolutely dumb, 
staring at her cousin as if she could not believe 
her ears. 

u2 
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" But — but Christian !" she gasped at length, 
" surely you are in love with her ?" 

"Hyacinth, I never was in love in my life 
until I saw you. The first night I arrived it 
was all over with me, but vou seemed so occu- 
pied with that Mr. Lambert that I feared there 
was no chance for me. Hyacinth, say there i» 
hope — say you care for me." 

" But Christian," said Hyacinth again, 
^' -what will she say ? what will she think ?" 

" Hang Christian !" was on Lindsay's lips, 
but he checked himself with a violent eflfort, 
and said, 

" Surely, Hyacinth, you do not think she 
cares for me ? But tell me, dearest, that you 
do. Hyacinth, you are silent ; you know what 
silence gives," and he drew her to him ; " tell 
me what you were crying for so desperately 
just now." 

But it was out of Hyacinth's power to answer 
him; she hung her head, while her face and 
throat burnt with crimson blushes. She could 
not tell him those tears were shed over his loss, 
over his supposed love for her sister. Besides, 
her mind was in a perfect whirl. If Lindsay 
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had loved her all along, why had he never shown 
sign or symptom of it, bnt devoted himself 
exclusively to Christian ? Why had he left her 
80 completely to Wilfred Lambert ? The latter, 
who had discovered her affection for her cousin, 
had evidently had no conception of his for her, 
else he would hardly have talked with such 
certainty of his marriage to Christian* 

And what would Christian's feelings be ? She 
must love Lindsay ; no one, Hyacinth conceived, 
could possibly be constantly thrown with him, as 
she had been, without doing so ; and if such were 
the case she could not, would not be the one to 
dash the cup of happiness from her sister^s lips. 
No, it was sweet to know that Lindsay loved 
her ; it soothed her pride to know that her love 
was not unretumed, but yet she was firmly 
determined that no sorrow should reach ChiiS' 
tian through her. So with a great effort, and a 
spasm of agonizing sorrow, she withdrew herself 
from Lindsay's encircling arm, and said, as 
calmly as she could, 

** Lindsay, I had no idea of this ; you have 
been so devoted to Christian, it is impossible 
you can care for ine as you say, or that I can 
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listen to you," and she rose from the ground 
and turned to leave him. 

But Lindsay was now desperate. He felt 
that in propoBing to Hyacinth he had risked all- 
burnt his ships, and broken his bridges ; for that, 
after doing so, it would be utterly impossible 
for him to carry out his mother's wishes re- 
specting Christian. So he laid his hand on her 
arm. 

" Stop a moment, Hyacinth," he said, hastily. 
" I would give worlds not to tell you what I 
must say, but it must be done. I swear to you 
1 have loved you ever since I saw you, that I 
love you as I never before loved a woman ; but 
— don't despise me — I saw you, as I thought, 
encouraging another, and I complied, or rather 
endeavoured to comply, with my mother's 
wishes. She had set her heart on my marrying 
the heiress of Ettrick, that the two properties — 
it and Glen Ettrick — might go together. Be- 
lieving your aJBfections were engaged, I was 
reckless what I did ; but ever since Mr. Lam- 
bert's departure, I have had a ray of hope that 
you might care for me. Now, Hyacinth, you 
know all — do not condemn me too harshly." 
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It was of course convenient to call this " all," 
but Lindsay had forborne all allusion to his 
debts, and to the desirability of Christian's for- 
tune to pay them. Doubtless he was right — 
such details would hardly have spunded ro- 
mantic in an avowal of love. 

Hyacinth paused. Since the shock she had 
received on finding that she had quite uncon- 
sciously been greatly encouraging and unmis- 
takably ill-using Wilfired Lambert, she felt as if 
she could hardly judge correctly either of her 
own actions or of those of others. Perhaps it 
was her own pre-occupation that was in fault ; 
perhaps she ought to have seen all that Lind- 
say told her. But — and to her that was the 
whole case — it was impossible that Christian 
could be indifferent to him ; and no matter at 
what agony to herself. Christian should be 
happy. So she began her speech bravely, 
though hesitatingly, 

" She was very sorry ; she hoped Lindsay did 
not think she had encouraged him. She had 
had no idea of his feelings ; she was very sorry, 
but — ^but — ^it was impos — '' And here a sense 
of desolation, such as had caused her first burst 
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- of tears, made her again utterly break down 
and sob piteously. 

"Hyacinth, Hyacinth, what is itt" cried 
Lindsay, in dismay, ^' Why should it be im- 
possible? Do you love anyone else? You 
shake your head. Then what can there be to 
come between us ?" 

A pause, only broken by sobs ; but at length 
ehe contrived to articulate, 

"Christian/' 

** Christian I Hyacinth, I have told you that 
it is you, and you only, that I love. I could 
pever have even attempted to court your sister, 
if I had believed you free. You surely do not 
imagine I love her ?" 

" But she must love you — it is impossible she 
should not,'' sobbed Hyacinth, innocently un- 
conscious that her naive speech implied that 
Lindsay was irresistible. 

He accepted the compliment as his due — even 
love could not utterly exorcise vanity; but it 
was very gravely that he said, 

" Dearest Hyacinth, I have not the least 
reason to think that Christian cares for me, but 
I think I may hope that you do ; and if such is 
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the case, I swear you are the only woman I will 
ever marry. Hyacinth, say you will give me 
hope — say you love me !" 

She could not resist the appeal. 

" Love you, Lindsay ! I do indeed ; but — " 

But what she was about to say was not 
destined to be known. Lindsay had heard 
quite enough, and he caught her in his arms and 
pressed kiss after kiss upon her lips. For the 
moment Hyacinth's opposition was overcome — 
she lay passive in his arms, and gave herself up 
to the bliss of feeling that her love .was indeed 
returned. For the moment she forgot Christian, 
Wilfred, his intended return — everything, in 
short, but Lindsay and her own intense happi- 
ness. But remembrance soon returned. 

" Oh 1 Lindsay, Lindsay, what have I done ?" 
she exclaimed piteously, as she disengaged her- 
self from his arms. " You have stolen my secret 
from me, and it can never, never be. I would 
die rather than make Christian unhappy." 

"And I swear to you that you, Hyacinth 
Ettrick, are the only woman I will ever marry, 
so, even if you persist in making us both 
miserable, what will Christian be the better? 
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Hyacinth, darling, be reasonable. We love each 
other with all our hearts, and we know it ; we 
have neither of us any reason to think that 
Christian cares one straw about me." 

*' Oh I but, Lindsay, you have been so much 
with her, she must." 

" Darling, you think, because you love me, 
that everyone else must needs do the same. 
But listen ; suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that Christian does care for me, I have sworn, 
and I mean to keep my oath, to marry no 
woman bat yourself. Surely it would be better 
that Christian should be unhappy, and that we 
should enjoy our blissful lives, than that we 

« 

should all three be miserable ?" 

*' But I could not be happy if Christian were 
wretched ! Oh ! Lindsay, you must marry her !" 

"Remember my oath. Hyacinth. Besides, 
would it not be as well to be sure of Chris- 
tian's sentiments before you make us both 
miserable for life?" 

There was a pause, — this view of the subject 
had evidently not struck Hyacinth. Lindsay 
continued : 

*' Besides, Hyacinth, you are mine ; you have 
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owned that you love me, and nothing shall in- 
duce me to give you up, till you tell me your- 
self that that love has .died. It is out of your 
power to take yourself from me until you can 
truly tell me that." 

Hyacinth looked at him almost awe-struck at 
his vehemence. What could there be in her, she 
wondered, that twice in the short space of a 
week she had been called upon to listen to such 
burning words ? Once more she rose from her 
seat under the beech-tree. 

" I must go home," she said. 

" Seal our engagement with one more kiss," 
said Lindsay. " And, Hyacinth, say, ' Lindsay, 
I will be your wife 1'" 

There was a pause. She murmured some- 
thing about first seeing Christian, but he per- 
severed, and, as i^ual, perseverance had its 
reward, and triumphed over indecision. Lind- 
say was both proud and happy as they walked 
home together. Hyacinth was happy too, un- 
speakably happy in finding that her cousin 
loved her, but overwhelmed with distress at 
the thought of Christian's prospective suffering. 

" I shall speak to your father after luncheon," 
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Lindsay had said, as they stood at the hall-door ; 
and although she had made a hurried protest, 
she felt sure that he would do so. 

" Wednesdays seem unlucky days with Hya- 
cinth," remarked Mrs. Ettrick, with some as- 
perity, when Christian announced that her sister 
was tired, and unable to come down to luncheon. 
*' It was last Wednesday that she was knocked 
up, after Mr. Lambert had disappeared in that 
remarkably sudden way." 

Mrs. Ettrick had chanced to see her son and 
niece* returning to the house, and although she 
by no means apprehended the extent of the 
catastrophe which had occurred, she was alarm- 
ed by their confidential manner, and by Lind- 
say's appearance of evident satisfaction. She 
endeavoured to waylay him after luncheon, but 
he eluded her vigilance, and, to her unspeakable 
astonishment, she saw him follow his uncle into 
the library. Even yet she did not realize what 
had taken place ; it never occurred to her that 
Lindsay could be so infatuated as to sacrifice 
his fortune to his affections. She turned to 
«peak to Christian, but she too had disap- 
peared. 
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" Come and sit with me as soon as you can/' 
Hyacinth had said, and she was somewhat 
curious to know what her sister had to impart, 
for naturally the thought of Lindsay did not 
occur to her. But when she was seated in the 
window opposite to her, having safely achieved 
reaching that position without upsetting any of 
Hyacinth's innumerable ornaments, there was a 
long pause, for Hyacinth hardly knew how to 
begin. She had so fully intended that if she 
found that Christian, as she could hardly doubt 
was the case, loved her cousin, she would 
smother her own feelings, and never allow her 
to have even a suspicion of them, but now that 
he had gone to her father there was little use 
in concealment. So, hesitating a great deal, 
and blushing painfully, she began — 

"Christian, you will never guess what has 
happened. I am afraid — that is, I hope — I 
think — I mean I fear — I daresay you can 
guess." 

Christian laughed. 

"It sounds like a puzzle. You are afraid, 
you hope, you think, you fear I No, Bluebell, 
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I can't guess. I never was a good hand at 
riddles." 

"Oh! but it isn't a riddle; indeed it is no 
laughing matter," said Hyacinth, piteously. 
*' Oh ! Christian, if I only knew it would not 
make you veiy unhappy !" 

" Make me unhappy !" returned Christian, in 
surprise. " Then it is about you. I guess ! Hya- 
cinth, you are engaged to Mr. Lambert ! Well, 
it will be very hard parting with you, but hap- 
pily you will be very near." 

" But it isn't that — at least it isn't Mr. Lam- 
bert," returned Hyacinth, half crying with vexa- 
tion, excitement, and nervousness. 

"Not Mr. Lambert?" repeated Christian, 
slowly. " Then I am sure I cannot guess. I 
thought, until he left so suddenly, that it was 
all but settled between you. I can't imagine 
who else it can be. We know no one else 
intimately, except Lindsay and ^" 

" It is Lindsay," said Hyacinth, in a very low 
voice. 

"Impossible!" exclaimed Christian, sharply, 
a vivid recollection coming upon her of the 
declaration which she had believed Lindsay to 
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be on the point of making to her only one short 
week ago. How egregiously vain she must 
have been to imagine that he cared for her, 
when, after all, he could only have been going 
to tell her of his love for Hyacinth ! It was 
very mortifying to have been going to refiise a 
man who had evidently never been thinking 
about her, and she looked flushed and discom- 
posed enough to realize Hyacinth's worst fears. 

"Oh! Christian," she exclaimed, springing 
up and throwing her arms round her sister's 
neck, " I feared this — I thought it was impossi- 
ble you could have seen so much of him and 
not have loved him. Oh ! how sorry I am he 
found me crying, and guessed my secret ! He 
would have married you, and you would have 
been happy." 

** Married me ?" said Christian — *' what ! when 
he loved you ? Nonsense ! Besides, there must 
have been two parties to that arrangement, and 
I should certainly not have been one of them." 

" Do you mean to say you do not care for 
him?" cried Hyacinth, her eyes opening to 
their widest extent. 

" I like him very well as a cousin," replied 
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Christian, " but I am no more in love with him 
than I am with Scamp. Do you really think 
him so irresistible ? — and how strange it is that 
I thought all the time you cared for Mr. 
Lambert !" 

"And you are sure? — quite sure? You are 
not only saying this to comfort me ?" persisted 
Hyacinth, hardly able yet to believe that her 
sister could have resisted Lindsay's fascina- 
tions ; and on receiving her renewed assur- 
ances, she gave a deep sigh of relief, and burst 
into tears. 

" Oh ! how thankful I am ! Oh ! Christian, I 
am so happy ! — and I did not dare to be happy 
before, because I thought my happiness would 
make you miserable — and that would have 
killed me. I told him so, and he said you did 
not care for him; but I couldn't believe it. 
And then he swore he would never marry any 
woman but me, and he made me promise to 
marry him; and I — I think he's gone to 
papa." 

" Well, Hyacinth," said Christian, kissing her 
tenderly, " I wish you joy, with all my heart ; 
and you need not imagine that I am in the 
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very least disappointed. Why, you must kaow 
my ideas about marriage." 

** Yes, I know what you have always 
said; but I thought that would all changd 
when you were in love," answered Hyacinth, 
naively. 

" Well, I am not, and probably never shall 
be; so you can be quite happy, without any 
thought of me to disturb your peace;" and 
again fondly kissing her, Christian left the 
room. 

She felt greatly surprised, for certainly no- 
thing could have been less lover-rlike than 
Lindsay and Hyacinth's apparent relations to- 
wards each other; but her principal feeling 
was mortification and anger at her own couceit 
in having assumed that he cared for ber. Still 
it was strange— his manner certainly bad been 
very peculiar. Well, it waa clear that she 
knew nothing about love and its ways. She 
was very thankful now she had not revealed 
her suspicions of Lindsay's intentions to Hya^ 
cinth, as she had once or twice b«en very near 
doing ; it would inevitably have produced com- 
plications, and made mischief. 

VOL. I. X 
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Meanwhile, Hyacinth was luxuriating in the 
thought of her own bliss, building the stateliest 
of castles in the air for herself and Lindsay to 
inhabit, and enjoying to the ftJl her thank- 
fulness for Christian's incomprehensible cold- 
ness, when suddenly her eyes lighted on the 
fox's brush over the door. Here was the bitter 
drop in her cup of bliss. It was so painful to 
think of anyone being made wretched by her 
great happiness; and of course, if Wilfred 
loved her as she loved Lindsay, he must suffer 
on her marrying him as she would have 
suffered if Lindsay had preferred Christian. 
She wished most fervently that she had utterly 
refused to allow him to arrange that he would 
return and claim an answer from her in a 
year's time. It was in vain she told herself 
that circumstances were entirely altered — that 
of course he could not be surprised at her 
marrying the man whom he knew she loved. 
Still, as she thought of it, she felt a chill as of 
coming sorrow, and she got up, took down the 
brush, and hid it away in a drawer. She 
hoped Lindsay would not question her as to 
what Wilfred had said to her on the island ; 
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she wished to do as she would be done by, and 
felt that, if her love had been unreturned, she 
would have died rather than it should be 
known. 

Meantime, Lindsay had greatly surprised Sir 
Loudoun. He had received the young man's 
preliminary statements, firmly believing them to 
refer to Christian, and when he heard Hyacinth's 
name he could not believe his ears. 

" Hyacinth !" he said, turning sharply round 
— " Hyacinth ! Surely you mean Christian t 
Your mother ^" 

"Was most anxious that I should marry 
Christian," replied Lindsay; "but indeed, my 
dear uncle, I can never be happy without 
Hyacinth. She loves me, and I have sworn to 
her that no other woman shall ever be my 
wife." 

There was a pause; Sir Loudoun drew a 
long breath of astonishment before he said, 

" Well, you amaze me, I confess ! Your 
mother seemed so certain of your preference for 
Christian, and 1 decidedly thought there was 
something between Hyacinth and Mr. Lambert. 
However, I suppose we were both mistaken. 
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We are a couple of old fogies, and have forgot- 
ten what love looks like.'* 

If Mrs. Ettrick, who prided herself upon her 
juvenility, could but have heard him 1 

"But, uncle," said Lindsay, encouraged by 
hie manner, " you will give your consent?" 

" My dear boy, having made up my mind to 
give you one daughter, T could hardly in reason 
refuse you the other. I confess it would have 
pleased me better if you had chosen Christian ; 
it would have kept the property together. But 
old heads have no right to scheme for young 
hearts. My bonnie Bluebell ! She is a treasure 
to be proud of, Lindsay." 

" Yes, that she is." 

" Well, now, go and tell her you have my full 
consent and approval ; and, Lindsay, a little 
bird has whispered to me of heavy debts. Let 
me have a list of them all — mind, on your 
honour, the whole to the uttermost farthing, 
and they shall be discharged. No — no thanks. 
You shall start in life free, and we will hope 
you will have had warning enough to keep you 



so. 



As Lindsay left the library he was intercepted 
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by his mother, who was by no means in an 
amiable mood at having been kept waiting so 
long. 

" Lindsay, I have been waiting for you ever 
so long; what can you and your uncle have 
been talking about all this time?" 

"He has just desired me to give him a list of 
all my debts, that he may pay them," said 
Lindsay. 

Mrs. Ettrick stared in amazement. 

" What could have made him do that I How 
could he know you had any?" 

*' He said * a little bird had whispered it to 
him,' and as to why he did it, he said we should 
start free. I asked his consent ^" 

" To your marriage with Christian?" ex- 
claimed his mother, instantly recovering her 
good-humour. " My dear boy, I am truly 
thankful ! You have been so strangely dilatory, 
and have taken so little advantage of her 
manifest preference for you, that I was be- 
ginning to despair of your ever coming to the 
point. Dear Christian, where is she ? I must 
go and embrace my future daughter." 

" Stop, mother," said Lindsay, detaining her 
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as she rose from the sofa, " I have proposed to 
Hyacinth.'' 

Mrs. Ettrick turned, and stared at her son as 
if she could not believe her senses. 

" To Hyacinth !" she ref)eated slowly ; " do 
you mean that you have thrown away Chris- 
tian's fortune and this place! Lindsay, you 
cannot have been so mad ?" 

"I have got instead the only woman I could 
ever love." 

" Psha ! that may last for a month ; Ettrick 
Hall would last for ever. What did your uncle 
say r 

"He said that he should have liked the 
properties to have been kept together, and that 
he thought you would be surprised and dis- 
appointed, but that old heads couldn't settle for 
young hearts." 

" Nonsense I I should have thought him 
more sensible. Did he tell you what Hyacinth's 
fortune would be ?" 

" Her fortune I Good heavens, mother, as if 
I could think of such a thing yet. Is it not luck 
enough to have got her ?" 

" His paying your debts is something," said 
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his mother musingly, utterly ignoring his 
rhapsody ; " still of course it is a terrible pity — 
such a flirting girl tool Now Christian is 
steady." 

" Mother," said Lindsay, getting up and 
standing before her, " if you dare to say any- 
thing against Hyacinth, I will never speak to 
you again," and he walked out of the room, 
leaving Mrs. Ettrick none the more favourably 
disposed towards her future daughter-in-law for 
his rebuke. 
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